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Al New Year's P. age CHICAGO, JANUARY 1, 1923 
To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


eA Happy New Year To You! 


Your work is of supreme importance. The training in Domestic Science you are 
giving is the best possible preparation for real home-making. 





Through our staff of Domestic Science experts, we have kept in constant touch 
with your problems. During the months to come we plan to continue to place before 
you pages from the Calumet “Book of Experience.” This will take the form of a 
monthly message with suggestions and recipes. 
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Here are just three “Reliable Recipes” that will be suggestive to you in your 
January work: 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


a 1 cup of Graham flour 1% cups of sifted flour 

’ a 1 teaspoon of salt 4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
re: % cup of molasses Powder 

1 1% cups of milk 1 cup of Indian meal 


Measure the meal and flour after sifting. Add salt and baking powder and sift 
three times. Add molasses and milk. Turn into a well buttered steamer and steam 
3% hours. The water must boil constantly during the cooking. 


ENTIRE WHEAT GRIDDLE CAKES 


1 cup entire wheat flour 


2 tablespoons sugar 
1 cup bread flour 


Sage ee aaa S 


3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 egg 
Powder 2 cups milk 
1%, teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon melted butter 


Sift together the flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. Beat egg; add milk, and 
pour slowly upon first mixture. Beat thoroughly and add butter. Bake as previous 
directions. 


COTTAGE PUDDING 





% cup butter 2 cups flour 

% cup sugar 3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
1 egg, well beaten Powder 

1 cup milk % teaspoon salt 


Cream the butter, add gradually the sugar and egg. Sift together thoroughly 
the flour, baking powder and salt and add alternately with the milk to the first mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven 35 minutes. Serve with vanilla or hard sauce. Crushed 
strawberries, raspberries, blueberries, cranberries, and juicy crushed sweetened fruits 
or jellies and preserves can be served with this pudding. 


And again a Happy and a Prosperous New Year to you and yours, 


Cordially, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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“On the Manufacture 
of A Teacher’s Flat Top 
Desk” 


The title of a 
Book which deals 


with the machine 





operations in- 

volved in the 
manufacture of a 
Teacher’s desk 
and School Fur- 


niture in general. 





Illustrated with 
many pictures 
showing the 
correct procedure 
in operating the 
various machines. 
A Book the 
teacher will wel- 
come because of 
its practical value 


in his class work. 





Write for a Copy--No Charge 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hygienic Design—A merican Study 
Chairs are designed to adapt themselves 
to the correct anatomical form of the 
students, and to encourage an upright 
posture. The seats are specially shaped 
and are the correct height for seating 
the average high school pupil of both 
sexes. Support for the back is provided 
at such points where support is needed. 
This affords comfort and insures rest and 
ease in a correct posture which is con- 
ducive to good health. 


Compactness—Greater seating capacity 
may be secured, as they require less 
space than any other type of independent 
seats providing writing facilities. 


Cost—Length of service is one of the 
most important factors of cost. Ameri- 
can Study Chairs are guaranteed for a 
lifetime, and are the most economical in 
the long run. At substantially the same 
initial price as four-legged tablet arm- 
chairs, they cost but one-third as much, 
as they can be depended upon to render 
at least three times the length of service. 

Construction—Al] wood parts are 
Michigan hard maple, American walnut 
finish. The heavy one-piece steel pedes- 
tal with its broad offset base flange pro- 
vides a strong, rigid fastening to the floor. 


Write for special descriptive circular. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 








Healthful, Invigorating Exercise is es- 
sential to the growth and development of 
the child and is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the stimulation of the grow- 
ing mind. 


The vital importance of efficient, and 
adequate playground equipment in the 
properly organized and well regulated 
educational institution cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Securely made to withstand every con- 
ceivable demand upon it under even the 
severest conditions, Everwear Playground 
Equipment will fully merit your unquali- 


fied conhdence. 


Built to endure and all its name implies.. 
“Everwear Playground Equipment” 


Manufactured by 


EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Language-tne raw material of Print- 


ing is language—any language. Through the art 


of Printing the pupil is brought into close 


contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma Y’—Abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


. 
Punctua tion—«cola Type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-—tre mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-rreehana and ‘Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers, 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. PHiLurps, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One 
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4 Typical Unit of Work From 


which, in a variety of ways, supplements 


igo ae eM 


The BLACK DIAMONDS 
thdt-do the Worlds Work 


CC and iron are the bases of modernindustry. They 
enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, 
into every plate and rivet of an ocean liner, into every 
piece of whirring machinery, into our railroads, street- 
cars, and automobiles. Coal cooks our food and lighis 
our houses, keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. 
Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has 
made from his primitive condition has been through the 
use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply 
measures today that nation’s chance for success in the 
international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations 
have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the 
coal mines of their rivals. 


ODERN IDEAS. INTHE COAL MINES 


n 
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HAT is coal? What is its im- 

portance economically, histori- 
cally, and culturally ? Where are the 
chief coal deposits of the world? Of the 
United States ? How much coal is there 
in the United States ? Howis it mined? 
How transported? How long will it 
last? What is its importance to the 
United States? How many men are 
engaged in its production ? What things 
are made from coal ? 


These questions are all answered in 
clear, interesting fashion in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. The Motivated 
Introduction, reproduced in full size 
from the first page of the article, illus- 
trates the character of the text: schol- 
arly, but free from unintelligible scien- 
tific words; interesting, educational, 
clear to any normal child. The article 
on coal contains material which in com- 
pleteness, compactness and usability 
is unprecedented. 


The teacher can read the Motivated Preface 
to her class or have the class read it. 


The teacher and class can discuss the article 
as it develops in the text or in the illustrations. 
(A specially written caption and explanation 
make every picture in the entire work tell its 
full story. This is practical visual education!) 


The pictures, illustrating every important 
incident, from the formation of coal to the 
transportation of it, suggest many interesting 
points of contact. An unforgetable graph en- 
graves upon the memory of the observer the 
magnitude of America’s coal supply and the 
increasing rate of its consumption. 


There is abundant material available for 
Problem-Projects. (Here the teacher is aided 
by a separate section devoted to the practical 
Problem-Project, prepared by Wm. B. Owen, 
president of the N. E. A.) 


There is valuable content for oral or written 
themes. 


Any pupil can be sent to this article to prepare 
a special report on a phase of coal which is 


On the opposite page, in thumbnail reproduction, is a typical article from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—seven pages, treating the subject of coal 


interrelated with some lesson in geography, 
history or current event. 

These are a few of the ways in which Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia enriches education. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, properly 
proportioned asa supplementary text for school 
work and complete in eight volumes, is an 
entirely new achievement of great educators. 
The article on coal is typical of hundreds of 
articles on every school subject and related 
branches. In the usability of its profuse illustra- 
tions, in the interest of its text, in its unprece- 
dented organization and proportion, in its 220 
pages of richly suggestive Subject Outlines and 
in many other ways the teacher will find innu- 
merable aids to more effective teaching—aids 
which will seem to have been drawn to her own 
specifications. 


64-page Illustrated Book FREE —We 
will send to any teacher, free, a 64-page book 
containing sample pages, which will give some 
idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE — As 
completely worked out by practical educators. 
Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. 


Special Offer—1f{ you desire to purchase or 
to recommend Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia for purchase, indicate this request on the 
margin of the page below the coupon. We will 
send the complete set of eight volumes, all 
charges prepaid. This is your opportunity to 
examine a set of books which cost $450,000. If 
the books fail to meet your fullest expectations, 
slip them into the container in which they 
arrived and return them to us within two weeks. 


awe ee ee FEAR HERE = oe ee oe oo, 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 
Please send me FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your j 
1 booklet of Problem-Projects and your 64-page book of l 
sample pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
j I understand that I may keep these books and that | 
this request does not obligate me in any way. 


l Name 


! Address .... 


Position (191) 
— ee Se Se cme ee 
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, The Draper Sanitary 
: Roller Shade 




















Sta 
chase, 


on the coast 
is from the 


Edwinl Flagg 
Studios // ||| 





The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 





Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour curtains, Proper- 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 
Productions for Rent. 


STUDIOS: 985 Market Street 
1638-04 1873-83 San Francisco 
LONG BEACH AVE. MISSION ST. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation will improve to an astounding degree 
the working conditions in your school rooms. 

Increased efficiency of both pupils and teacher will result and a very marked decrease 
in illness and absence is bound to follow its use. 


Write for complete information. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


Exclusive Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES RENO PHOENIX 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our clients are the best 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Schools and Colleges and 
Chicago. pay highest salaries. If 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. deserving of promotion, 


Symes Bldg., Denver, ; 
Gélerada. they will want you. Send 


Je TEAR. ee 

















THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2. Sack. An, 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
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The Agency you will eventually jon Why Not Now? 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
No registration fee Correspondence invited 
J. M. HAHN 


Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Blanche Tucker } Managers Phone Berkeley 811 Berkeley, California 


Do Your Banking By Mail 


with Oakland’s oldest and largest home bank—the 
bank that offers veteran service to its depositors. 


The Oakland Bank 


(Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings) 


Commercial Savings Trust Safe Deposit 
123-Ml1 12TH & BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 
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Los Angeles 
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SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP Books 
AND RuytumicaL PHonocrapH REecorps 


These Books are on California High School list and many County Supplementary lists 
Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Certificate Courses 
Spencer-Zaner-Palmer Class and Correspondence Courses 
Supervisors’ and Teachers’ Schools of SPENCER RHYTHMICAL PENMANSHIP 


Louisa Maria Spencer, President 232 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Phone 15006 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 


come frequently from lack of health- 
giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues, A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
invigorator. Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
A-48 5-18 


‘Ge 
EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


of 1923 offers 
50 Scholarships of $200 Each 


as follows: 


20 scholarships in the Italian Division 
to Art Teachers and Supervisors. 


20 scholarships in the Greek Division to 


teachers of Greek and Greek history. 


10 scholarships to architects and stu- 
dents in schools of architecture. 


All applications must be received before 
April first. Write for special announce 
ment and plans for tours. 


ce 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


17 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 
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If You Will Accept It 


See eveeteE, 


Say you saw it In the Sierra Educational News 


HIS little piece of paper, held out so 

invitingly to you today by this great 

organization of Teachers for Teachers, 
may be a regular Godsend to you within the 
next few months, or weeks, or even days. 

It may be the only thing that stands be- 
tween you and dire need. It may save you 
from great embarrassment and humiliation. 

But it can do nothing for you—when that 
tirne of need does come—unless you accept 
it now. 


Read What the T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled 
by Sickness or Accident. 

It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary stopped. 

It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not 
— you to the house, but keeps you from your 
work. 

It will pay operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits ear your Policy has been maintained in force 
for one year. 

It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in Sick Bene- 
fits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 

It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All 
benefits are doubled for travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Just fill out and mail coupon. We shall then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect Teachers. Please do it today. 


TeachersCasualty Underwriters 
456 T.C.U. Building LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 


monials. 


PURGE Ho iis bi F as eas chs kG b RRS Tad AS Taha MRacdecunuraien 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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MRS. GRACE C. STANLEY 


Commissioner of Secondary Schools for California 
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to succeed Dr. McNaught, as Elementary 


School Commissioner, the State feels that 
it has secured one of the best prepared teachers 


and administrators in the State of California, 
or, in fact, in the country at large. Mrs. Stan- 

ley has had wide 
NEW COMMISSIONER OF and successful 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


| N the appointment of Mrs. Grace C. Stanley 


experience as a 
school woman. 
Her education was secured both in the East 
and on the Pacific Coast. She holds a de- 
gree from Stanford University. Having taught 
in the elementary and rural schools of this 
State, she is thoroughly prepared on that im- 
portant side. She has had teaching experience 
in city school systems, and for a number of 
years has been County Superintendent of San 
Bernardino County. Her work as County Sup- 
erintendent has drawn the attention of promi- 
nent school people. 

Mrs. Stanley has for some years been a mem- 
ber of the California Council of Education and 
Chairman of its Committee on Rural School 
Supervision. Since the problems confronting 
the Commissioner of Elementary Schools in 
California are so largely problems of the rural 
school, it is especially fitting that one thoroughly 
conversant with this latter field should fill the 
position of Commissioner. A number of recent 
and important legislative acts have come about 
largely through the work of Mrs. Stanley, and 
as the result of the reports she has made to the 
Council of Education. 

As President, some years ago, of the 
Southern Section of the California Teachers’ 
Association, she showed remarkable poise and 
balance as well as organizing ability. Under 
the most trying circumstances she has secured 
and retained the confidence of teachers in all 
phases of education and of administrators as 
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well. Of pleasing personality and good address, 
she is one to command the confidence and 
attention of business and legislative interests. 
Throughout the State there is gratification at 
her appointment. In every quarter it is felt 
that she will add strength to the rural schools 
and be a power in developing rural education. 
She may be assured of the cooperation of the 
California Teachers’ Association, the Council 
of Education and the Sierra Educational News. 
Her photograph appears as the frontispiece in 


this issue. A. H. C. 


West Virginia is just now in the lime- 

light. He suggests that the schools 

of the District of Columbia be constituted as 
far as possible a system representative of the 
best ideas of the best educators of the country, 
a sort of model or ideal 

WASHINGTON, for other schools. This is 
BC. good; but it is suggestive 
of extremes. The purpose 

of every system is to make it equal to the best 
known; but many do not know what is best. 
Washington might show us. It is one of the 
large cities and has a sufficiently heterogeneous 
population to exploit diverse educations. It 
has the wealth that should be placed at the 
command of education. It has the leadership 
and directive agencies to undertake the venture. 
It is the political capitol of our country, and 
should be made a radiating center of influence 
for intelligence and art and learning in the 
schools of the entire people. But for many 
years the schools of Washington have not been 
known for their forward-looking. They have 
been dominated by Congressional Committees 
out of touch with education; the football of 
politicians and incompetents. There are a 
dozen cities in the country, larger and smaller, 


PR es Visi Stuart F. Reed from 
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whose existing schools might safely be taken 
as models for those in our political capitol. 
Movements for their reorganization that they 
might be better managed, better financed, bet- 
ter equipped and better manned have been 
often projected. Superintendents have repeat- 
edly been forced out by bitter partisan an- 
tagonisms. Good men have refused to accept 
the position with its limitations. The United 
States Commissioners of Education have been 
powerless because they have had no authority. 
The voting population having their citizenship 
at their several homes have had no means of 
expressing their will about streets, or police, or 
improvement of schools; without representa- 
tion in municipal affairs they have been under 
an alien landlord-ism. The schools have suf- 
fered, just as all peoples and all classes of 
peoples have suffered from their exclusion from 
a voice in their common affairs. A year ago, 
shortly after assuming the office, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, submitted to the Congres- 
sional Committee a plan for the reorganization 
of the schools upon principles of management 
prevailing in other cities. Apparently nothing 
has come of it; as nothing came of earlier 
attempts. It is not known what Representative 
Reed’s idea contemplates. Organization and 
system are not everything needed, but a sane 
and democratic management, with vision and 
without class or party prejudice, is funda- 
mental. Washington has had examples of good 
teaching, as most cities can furnish; but they 
have been sporadic and without support, the 
teachers restrained and heckled, or working in 
isolation. By all means let the schools of Wash- 
ington be made models of management and in- 
struction for other schools. That they have a 
long way to come is no excuse for delaying a 
start. And what advantages such a city has! 
Its museums and galleries, its gardens and its 
architecture, its wealth and congregated in- 
telligence, its easy companionship with many 
nationalities, the center of all national and in- 
ternational business, and, more than any other 
place, the reposition of nearly 150 years of a 
people’s history, — its institutions of learning 
should be inferior to no good found elsewhere. 


School men throughout the land should stand 
as a unit for this accomplishment. We should 
like to be able to look up to Washington in 
matters civic and technical and professional— 
even to Congress and the schools. R. G. B. 


progress has been made at the Univer- 

sity of California in developing its 
School of Education. Great credit for this 
development is due to the untiring efforts of 
Dr. Alexis F. Lange. Dean Lange and his 
associates have over- 
come many obstacles. 
The organization of the 
University High School at Oakland to serve 
as a clinic was a forward step, and the progress 
being made toward practice work in elementary 
education is notable. The new school of edu- 
cation is rising on the campus and will serve 
as a monument to the efforts and enthusiasm 
and forward looking of Dr. Lange. 

It is with regret that the school people of 
the State learn of a recent illness of Dean 
Lange. It is to be hoped that with the opening 
of the semester in the New Year, that he will 
be again at his post. At the recent meeting 
of City and County Superintendents there was 
named a committee to call upon Dr. Lange 
and express the sympathy of the Convention 
and the hope that he would soon again be able 
to assume his regular duties. The report of 
this committee is here given. A. H.C. 


DD news the last dozen years tremendous 


ALEXIS F. LANGE 


To the County, City and District 
Superintendents of California: 


In accordance with your instruction a 
committee consisting of H. B. Wilson, 
Walter Helms and the undersigned called 
on Dean A. F. Lange at a sanitarium 
in Berkeley. 


We found Dean Lange sitting up in an 
easy chair reading a newspaper. Around 
him were various books which had appar- 
ently been claiming his interest. We ex- 
tended to him the greetings which you 
had instructed us to carry, assured him of 
the deep appreciation of the superin- 
tendents of schools of this State for the 
work he had done in the cause of educa- 
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tion in the State, and expressed your 
regret at his-inability to be with us during 
the Convention. 


In spite of the fact that serious illness 
has left its marks upon him, Dean Lange 
displays the same old fighting spirit and 
expressed to us his determination to soon 
be about and again be in charge of his 
classes at the University. We urged him 
to not drive himself too hard and after a 
little friendly chat which showed the same 
broad sympathy and genial optimism which 
have always characterized the Dean, we 


left. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, 


Superintendent of Schools, Fresno. 


AN teachers remain human? has been 
i asked in one form or another by 

periodicals, the daily press, educators 
and especially conscientious teachers, in edu- 
cational gatherings and an occasional profes- 
sional magazine. Now and then it comes up 
with renewed interest. 
What with prescribed 
text-books, more or less 
peremptory school ex- 
ercises, impersonal tests and measurements of 
pupils and teachers, required official reports, 
standardized methods, uniform equipments, the 
inbreeding of procedure from normal school— 
training, not education, dictated devices, and 
be-lectured instructors, — what has become, 
what is to become of the heart-to-heart in- 
fluence between teacher and pupil in the per- 
sonal qualities of improving the life? As a 
condition of real stimulation and guidance 
there is nothing in it to compare with the 
“Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
sacred personality on the other” relation. 
True! much of the difficulty comes from the 
inferior equipment of so many teachers—un- 
disciplined, migratory, transient, and themselves 
without vision. Dictated wise procedure by 
those who do know and have vision is to be 
preferred to the guidance of pupils by the 
unskilled and unknowing. But why should 
these be employed for a service they cannot 
render? or if once employed, why retained? 


CAN TEACHERS 
REMAIN HUMAN? 
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With many such, the human quality of sym- 
pathetic understanding and the creative re- 
sourcefulness that transcends direction and asks 
cooperation, only, are so lacking that over- 
head prescription is necessary to save the teach- 
ing venture from wreckage. They will never 
be human in the sense of possessing an efflu- 
ent and stimulating spirit. Guidance is the 
only recourse and more or less dictation of 
procedure. 
THE REAL TEACHER 

The history of education under such teachers 
but imitates the history of snakes in Ireland. 
Of others it may be said there are thousands 
of good teachers who are able to stand and act 
alone. Here the criticism implied in the ques- 
tion loses point. To them textbooks, mental 
and intelligence tests, methods and organiza- 
tion reports are devices, and touch the surface 
only of the act of teaching—making another 
know, and want to know, and use his personal 
experience. The teacher has large freedom 
today, in every essential act of instruction— 
provided she, herself, has the freedom within. 
In her relations toward the pupil she is as 
unconstrained as she shows herself to be in 
her own thinking and resourceful purposes. 
This relation has changed measurably in half 
a generation. Maybe the teacher has traveled 
farther than superintendents and supervisors, 
in this way, toward free spiritual and humane 
commerce with their pupils. Certainly there 
was never such an opportunity for the great 
teacher to show her greatness, or for man or 
woman to develop freely the leadership in 
minutest details. The vision and practices of 
class teachers are doing more to exalt per- 
sonality over machinery, and teaching over test- 
ing, and real experience over rote learning, and 
growth over calculated stages of knowing, than 
all legalized administrations and the tabulations 


of theorists. This is to be human and yet be 
a teacher. The church has its standardized 


sermonizing, the lawyer precedents that tie his 
hands, the college professor antiquated tradi- 
tions, the farmer his just-as-good way, the law- 
maker his party manacles,—each free to do 
only what is permitted by ecclesiastical dis- 
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cipline, the decisions of higher courts, the mid- 
dle age university norm, or established-form 
practices, respectively. The proportion of 
teachers who have won their freedom is not 
less, but greater than most of these. “Can a 
teacher remain human?” has been answered, 
even in public estimation, affirmatively by 


thousands of both sexes. R. G. B. 


retirement salaries, are of general inter- 

est and the subject of both criticism and 
support. They are criticized not as abstract 
rights, but in the provisions now made in Cali- 
fornia. It is claimed that with all our legis- 
lation no teacher is secure 

TENURE AND _ against dismissal, and that the 
PENSIONS 


a HE questions of tenure for teachers, and 


pension law makes exac- 
tions upon teachers that are 
unfair and unequal. There are generally two 
or more phases, sometimes conflicting, of al- 
most every question of group management, of 
tenure; personal interest sees the law as valid, 
if it protect the teacher in her place, and this 
is very important. Continuity of efficient serv- 
ice advantages the school quite as much as 
it does the teacher. Frequent change of 
teachers, under the best supervision ever, 
tends to dissipation and impairment of results. 
The “Evolution of Dodd” is a classic literary 
example of the ill effects of a shifting leader- 
ship. It is well that the teaching service be 
articulate and the teacher be made so secure 
in her position that she may plan her work 
and count upon carrying her plans to comple- 
tion. Any legislation or policy that fails in 
this, fails to the school’s injury. But there 
is another side to the question. The school is 
not a charitable institution for the benefit of 
teachers A tenure law must provide for the 
elimination of inefficient teachers not less than 
secure their positions to the efficient. One 
may be possessed of scholarship, attractive 
personality, a pliant disposition and attractive 
social qualities, and yet fail as a stimulating, 
far-seeing, character-forming influence in edu- 
cation. The present law makes no provision 
for adequately handling the case. “Tenure” is 


a good thing if it save the children; a bad 
thing if it be conceived as saving the teacher 
only. There are few school systems in which 
there may not be found teachers who have 
outlived their usefulness, or never possessed 
it, but who, protected by a one-sided tenure 
law are kept on the staff to the detriment of 
the pupils. Most of the criticisms that come 
to this office regard the teacher’s rights only. 
Those who administer the system of instruc- 
tion see another side, 


There are few regulations that concern teach- 
ers about which more confusion exists than 
that of retiring allowances. Numerous studies 
have been made, but there is yet neither 
usable actuarial knowledge, nor a concensus of 
judgment among teachers as to what they want 
or how to get it. The short teaching service 
(averaging less than five years), brings an- 
nually into the schools some hundreds who 
have no interest in a resource to be realized on, 
thirty years away. The “flat rate” is objected 
to by some as ignoring the distinction between 
those who have achieved and those who have 
merely held their own. The weakness exists, 
not because many contribute who will reap no 
benefits, or that the conditions impose long 
years of teaching, or that the retirement salary 
is so small; but that the payment is made, not 
for quality of service but for long years with- 
out discrimination. R. G. B. 


Aristocracy vs. Democracy 


“Let us look the question fairly in the 
face and be honest with ourselves. We 
are ruled in industry, in commerce, in 
professions, in government, by an intelli- 
gent aristocracy; we have never had a 
true democracy, and the low level of the 
intelligence of the people will not per- 
mit of our having one. We cannot con- 
ceive of any worse form of chaos than 


a real democracy in a population of an 
average intelligence of a little over thir- 
teen years. 


3 “This aristocracy must inevitably 
be the most intelligent, but it must also 
be well trained, benevolently inclined 
and willing to admit any others to its 
membership who are fitted to belong.’— 
George B. Cutten, President Colgate Uni- 
versity, in School and Society. 
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Council Committee Reports 





JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Colleges has been done by correspondence. 

The Chairman apportioned certain topics 
to be presented by members of the Committee. 
All reports have not been received to date, 
some members being unable to give the time 
required in developing the Report. 


The Junior College Under the Old Law 
The first topic to be presented is “The Junior 


College Under the Old Law.” There are at 
present two portions of the School Law deal- 
ing with the Junior College. The older law 
provides that a high school board in any dis- 
trict with an assessed valuation of three mil- 
lion dollars or over can by Resolution of the 
Board establish post-graduate or Junior Col- 
lege courses for their high school,—these 
courses to follow at least one course in the 
University of California during the Freshman 
and Sophomore years. Mr. Geo. C. Jensen, 
Principal of the Eureka High School and 
Junior College, presents the following report: 


Mr. Jensen’s Report 
“The essential difference between the Junior 


College which may be organized under the old 
law and that which may be developed under 
the new law lies in the size of the institution. 
Under the old law almost any high school can 
establish a Junior College Department and 
proceed to teach Junior College subjects. It 
is the intent of this law to create within the 
high school itself a department of College 
work. No separate institution was contem- 
plated, though a separate institution might be 
possible even under the old law. In short, the 
Junior College contemplated was a rather small 
organization, under the same management as 
the high school and housed within the same 
walls. Such at least has been the experience 
arising out of the operation of this law. 

“The advantages of this piece of legislation 
were said to lie in the fact that residence of 
students away from home was postponed two 
years; and that local communities would be 
benefitted by the coming of university sub- 
jects. A third factor was in relieving the 
large centers of learning. 

“But there are now indications that the 
real advantage of the Junior College move- 
ment, as far as affected by the old law is 
concerned, is neither in postponing residence 


[coi work of the Committee on Junior 


away from home, nor in the saving of expenses, 
nor in relieving the universities, but more dis- 
tinctly in the fact that two years are being 


added to secondary education within the high 
schools of the State.” 


The Course of Study for Junior Colleges 
Under the New Law 

The California Legislature of 1920 enacted 
a new Junior College Law which does not 
repeal the old, but provides new features,— 
viz., state aid of $100.00 per J. C. student in 
average daily attendance, tuition for non-resi- 
dent students, and affiliation with the Univer- 
sity of California. It provides, also, for 
County, Union, and District Junior Colleges. 
The course of study is presented in the follow- 
ing report by D. K. Hammond, Principal of 
the Santa Ana High School and Junior College: 

Mr. Hammond’s Report 

“The new law reads ‘Junior Colleges may 
provide courses of instruction designed to pre- 
pare for higher institutions of learning; 
courses of instruction designed to prepare per- 
sons for agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
home-making, and other vocations; and such 
courses of instruction as may be deemed neces- 
sary to provide for the civic and liberal educa- 
tion of the community.’ ” 

In harmony with resolutions of the High 
School Principals’ Association, the State 
Board of Education has prepared and adopted 
regulations and minimum prescriptions for 
Junior Certificates, Junior College Courses, and 
Junior College Diplomas. 

“Reports from several Junior Colleges in- 
dicate that while administrators are in sym- 
pathy with the general aims and purposes 
of the course of study as outlined, some free- 
dom in the matter of organization and classifi- 
cation of courses and some changes in specific 
requirements seem desirable, 

“There seems to be no good reason why a 
student who fulfills the requirements for the 
Junior Certificate should not be entitled to the 
Junior College diploma. As it is very difficult 
and in general inadvisable for a student to at- 
tempt to meet the requirements of both 
courses, the student planning to go on in the 
university is apparently discriminated against. 
If a student meets the requirements for the 
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junior certificate, he deserves the public 
recognition which a Junior College diploma 
gives. 

“In the Junior College course the require- 
ment of an arrangement of courses so as to 
show 20 hours of work in one department 
seems unreasonably high. On account of the 
fact that Junior College work is bound to be 
for some time largely foundational and mainly 
exploratory there are few Junior Colleges that 
offer 20 hours of work in a department. 

“The most serious immediate problem that 
confronts Junior Colleges is the offering of the 
three types of courses suggested with the 
limited number of students now enrolled. The 
university objects strenuously to the admis- 
sion to the Junior Certificate course of any 
except full recommended graduates. Strict 
segregation means that many subjects which 
are included in both the Certificate and Col- 
lege course can be given in one course or the 
other only at a cost which is prohibitive. With 
increased enrollment this condition will be 
alleviated, but until enrollment is greatly in- 
creased the fairest policy seems to be to allow 
a limited number of non-recommended students 
to enter the classes of the Junior Certificate 
course throwing the responsibility of keeping 
the work up to university standard upon the 
Junior College. 

“Under these circumstances it would appear 
that the university is not taking a serious risk 
if it allows Junior Colleges to assume the 
responsibility for that exceeding the saturation 
point as far as the absorption of non-recom- 
mended graduates in the certificate course is 
concerned.” 


Affiliation of Junior Colleges with the 
University of California 


As Junior Colleges have re-organized under 
the law of 1921, some, not all, have taken ad- 
vantage of the possibility of affiliation with the 
University of California. A general form for 
affiliation has been prepared by the University 
of California which may be had by request to 
Prof. O. M. Washburn, University, Berkeley. 

In accordance with this plan a number of 
California Junior Colleges have become affili- 
ated with our great State University. The 
University has a committee of which Prof. 
Oliver M. Washburn is Chairman. This com- 
mittee is at work conservatively and system- 
atically upon a plan to further the interests 
of the Junior Colleges. A portion of a letter 
from the Committee under date of November 
4, 1922, shows the spirit of the university. 
“The Committee is interested not alone in 
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adequate class room facilities, library for class 
use, and methods of instruction, but it is es- 
pecially desirous that as indicated in para- 
graph four of the affiliation agreement, the 
instructor be provided with opportunities for 
professional growth and that he be not so 
heavily loaded with teaching and other duties 
that he will be unable to make use of such 
opportunities as are provided. The Commit- 
tee believes that there is much good to be 
expected by the university from an affiliation 
effected with the high standards which have 
been agreed upon, ant again expresses its 
desire to assist in every way to make the 
Junior College an institution of the highest 
possible standing and efficiency in the higher 
education of California.” 

The blanks hereto attached show the effort 
of the University to get at the facts regard- 
ing any Junior College. 

Financing the Junior College 

Under the old law the Junior College is 
an integral part of the High School and re- 
ceives the high school minimum of state and 
county aid, and in addition is partly financed 
from district taxes. Under the new law a 
Junior College will receive $2000 from the 
State, for being a Junior College, and in ad- 
dition $100 for each student in average daily 
attendance. The Junior College District must 
raise at least as much as the state provides, 
and there is no county Junior College Tax. 
The Junior College Board may establish a tui- 
tion for non-resident students. During the first 
year of the act the tuition of Junior Colleges 
varies from nothing to $200 per year. Junior 
College boards may also collect for the attend- 
ance of students from other districts within 
their county and from contiguous counties. 
This may prove to be of very great financial 
aid to the Junior Colleges. 

Getting started under the new law is finan- 
cially difficult, for there is no aid other than 
district aid for the first year. To illustrate 
this, the Chaffey Junior College District this 
year has a Junior College tax of 44c. This is 
required to provide funds sufficient for the 
first year of operation under the new law, 
although there are about 85 students in this 
Junior College from neighboring high school 
districts. No income will come from the state 
before nine months after the first fiscal year 
closes, and no income will be available from 
contiguous counties until the fiscal year has 
closed. After the first year of operation under 
the new law the district tax can be materially 
lowered. 
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Place of the Junior College in Our 
Educational System 

The Junior College has an important place 
in our state educational system. Not all stu- 
dents can go to the State University; neither 
can they go to the tuition-charging institutions 
of higher learning. From an economic stand- 
point the Junior College serves its community 
in creating further educational opportunity be- 
yond high school. Then there always graduate 
from a high school a large number of students 
whom the principal cannot recommend to the 
university. The Junior College should take 
care of these students by offering courses that 
will make them more efficient in life. The 
great field for the Junior College is vocational, 
and this institution should provide vocational 


opportunities beyond high school for young 
people and for adults. In their vocational de- 
partments Junior Colleges should reflect the 
industries of their communities, and in this 
way they can become contributing factors in 
community development. 

As we are right in the midst of the develop- 
ment of this institution it is recommended that 
the California Council of Education authorize 
a continuance of a study of Junior College 
Problems and Development. 

MERTON E. HILL, Chairman, 
BEN BALLARD, 

S. P. FARRIS, 

JAMES FERGUSON, 

D. K. HAMMOND, 

GEORGE C. JENSEN. 


AMENDMENT No. 16 


N making a study of the results of Amend- 
| ment 16, there were four main points the 

committee. considered. They are as 
follows: 

1. To determine the amounts of increase of 
teachers’ salaries in the counties of the state 
for the year 1921-22 as compared to 1920-21. 

2. To determine the effect on county rates, 
and on special tax rates for maintenance. 

3. To make a comparison of total amounts 
received from the state and county. (These 
determine the salary schedules for the large 
majority of districts.) 

4. To find out to what extent the school 
year has been lengthened. 

On account of the difficulty of getting the 
required data from the county superintendents, 
the chairman went to Sacramento to consult 
the annual reports. It was first planned to 
make this report for both elementary and 
high schools. Due to lack of time, a study for 
the elementary schools only has been made. 
Since, in these reports, the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries are not given for schools having 
three or more teachers, only salaries for teach- 
ers in one and two-teacher schools could be 
considered. 

While making a comparison of county rates, 
it was thought advisable to make a table 
showing amounts received from state and 
county for the two years. 

In 1920-21, there were 3200 districts having 
schools in the 58 counties. Of these districts 
2555 were one and two-teacher schools. In 
1921-22 there were 3163 districts having 
schools in which 2458 were one and two- 
teacher schools. 


The summary for the salary schedules for 
one and two-teacher schools is as follows: 

For 1920-1921, among one and two-teacher 
schools, 170 paid salaries of from $600 to $799; 
845 paid $800 to $999; 864 paid $1000 to $1199; 
and 676, $1200 or over. 

For 1921-1922, but 52 such districts paid 
less than $1000; 134 paid $1000 to $1099; 427 
paid $1100 to $1199; 1696 paid $1200 to $1499; 
and 149 paid $1500 or more. 

The intent of the state law is that every 
teacher in California should receive at least 
$1200.00 a year. Funds are now available to 
pay this amount. Yet, it is found that there 
are 613 of these districts or 25% not paying 
$1200.00. Furthermore, a large number of 
schools having three or more teachers are pay- 
ing minimum salaries less than $1200.00. 
Therefore, it can be seen that there is still 
much to be done by county superintendents 
and teachers’ organizations to educate the 
school authorities so that they will pay the 
minimum salary that the state intends. 

The county rate for elementary schools, 
1920-1921, varied from 20c to 29c in six coun- 
ties; 30c to 39c in five counties, to 40c to 49c 
in fifteen counties and 50c in 32 counties. 
For 1921-1922, two counties had a rate less 
than 20c; forty-three counties from 20c to 50c; 
seven 50c to 59c; four 60c to 79c and one each 
for next two groups. 

During the school year 1920-1921 there were 
2115 districts having each a single teacher; 
440 with two teachers; 351 with three to five 
teachers, and 294, over five. For the same 
year, there were 1677 districts that levied no 
local tax for school maintenance; 172, less 
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than 10c; 373, from 10c to 19c; 978 from 20c 
to 30c. The next year, 1921-1922, there were 
2041 that levied no such special tax; 151 less 
than 10c; 255, 10c to 25c; and 686, 20c to 30c. 

In 1920-1921, 478 one-teacher districts re- 
ceived from the state less than $1000; 879 
received from $1000 to $1249; 435 received 
from $1250 to $1499; and 323 received $1500 
or more. 

For 1921-1922 but forty-three such districts 
received less than $1400; 455 received $1400 to 
$1499; 1316 received $1500 to $2000; and 162, 
over $2000. 

Concerning the length of the school term 
(a minimum of 160 days required), more than 
200 districts had in 1920-1921 less than seven 
and a half months; 570 from seven and a half 
months to eight and a half months; 1863, 
from eight and a half to nine and a half 
months: and 565 over nine and a half months. 
For 1921-1922, the short terms (under eight 
and a half months) had been reduced from 
772 districts to 44; and the number of dis- 
tricts with eight and a half months or more 
of school, increased from 2428 to 3119. 

Out of 3200 districts, 2115 or 66.1% have only 
one teacher and only 294 or 9.2% have over 
five teachers. Many deductions could be made 
from these facts. Only one will be made here. 
There is a very great need of teachers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the state in assisting 
in every way possible to help better condi- 
tions financially and otherwise, in these rural 
schools. 

In 1920-21, twenty-six counties had county 
rates less than 50c, while in 1921-22, thirty- 
six counties had rates less than 50c and thir- 
teen counties had rates over 50c. This shows 
that many counties could and did decrease 
their elementary rates in order to give as much 
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as the state. On the other hand, thirteen had 
to have rates over 50c to meet the new 
conditions. 

From time to time, information should be 
sent to county and city superintendents, heads 
of teachers’ organizations, and others who are 
interested in a report such as this, relative 
to the financial conditions of schools through- 
out the state. It is therefore recommended 
that a report on salary schedules and any other 
data bearing on the same be made in two years. 


Furthermore, since it is necessary at cer- 
tain times to make a state-wide investigation 
of salary schedules, the following recommenda- 
tion is made: 


That the state superintendent of schools be 
asked to require from all county superin- 
tendents in their annual reports, data showing 
the minimum and maximum salaries paid the 
elementary teachers in all school districts. At 
the present time, the annual reports show only 
salaries for one and two-teacher schools. For 
schools having three or more teachers, only 
the total amount paid teachers is shown. Two 
other columns should be included, showing the 
minimum and maximum salaries. 


Three statistical exhibits accompany this 
report: (1) number of districts having one- 
and two-teacher schools by counties; (2) the 
amount of special tax for maintenance, for 
1920-1921, and 1921-1922, by counties; (3) the 
amounts of revenue received from the state 
and the county, for the years 1920-1921, and 
1921-1922. Unfortunately lack of space pre- 
vents the inclusion of these tables in the 
report. (Ed.) 


ALBERT S. COLTON, Chairman. 
MRS. MINNIE O’NEIL, 
IRA C. LANDIS. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


interest of the teachers of California in 

the progressive measures passed by the 
last Legislature of California in establishing 
State Teachers’ Colleges, with the degree- 
granting privilege. The Committee expresses 
approval of the standard set by the State 
Board of Education for such degree-granting. 
The Committee urges the strongest endorse- 
ment by the Council of the budget allowances 
submitted by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the support and maintenance 
of the State Teachers’ Colleges during the 
coming biennium. 


J ine Committee expresses again the deep 





Your Committee also expresses again the 
deep interest of the teachers of California in 
the progress which has been made by the De- 
partment of Education at the University of 
California in the establishment of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School. By an amicable ar- 
rangement with the School Department of 
Berkeley, the University Elementary School is 
now operating in the building formerly used 
by the Garfield Junior High School of that city. 
This is a good modern building, well adapted 
for a school of the present size. The Univer- 
sity has supplemented the equipment supplied 
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by the Berkeley Board of Education, particu- 
larly in the matter of library equipment. 


This is a good start, but no more than a 
start in the right direction. The school is 
inadequately provided for, in view of its pur- 
pose, from the point of view of expert pro- 
fessional direction. There is great need of 
the appointment in the University Department 
of Education of a co-ordinating head such as 
now obtains in the relation of the University 
Department of Education to the University 
High School in Oakland. There is need, also, 
of the appointment of a larger number of 
specialists in various aspects of elementary 
education to work with the supervising prin- 
cipal in the study and demonstration of the 
most progressive types of elementary school 
work. 


Your Committee, therefore, recommends that 
a communication be sent to the proper Uni- 
versity authorities in which they will be com- 
mended for what they have already done, and 
urged to take still further steps for the de- 
velopment of this school. 


Your Committee expresses the continued in- 
terest of the teachers of California in the 
movement designated as “teacher growth in 
service.” In the judgment of the committee 
many of the University extension courses at- 
tended by teachers upon the assumption that 
such courses have value from a teacher train- 
ing point of view are not suitable for that 
purpose. 


Your Committee would recommend to the 
teacher training institutions that they develop 
courses with this special object in mind, such 
courses to be given by experienced school 
people in close touch with public school prob- 
lems. Further, the Committee recommends 
that the State Board of Education be re- 
quested to recognize successful records in such 
courses for units toward advanced credentials. 


In addition to the above, your Committee 
recommends respectfully the endorsement of 
the following suggested modifications in laws 
or regulations pertaining to teacher training: 


(a) That the proper University authorities 
be petitioned to recognize successful admini- 
strative experience for credit toward advanced 
degrees, especially the degree of Doctor of 
Education. 


(b) That the State Board of Education be 
requested to add to Bulletin No. 14, to the 
effect that the 76 units required for the ele- 





mentary and kindergarten-primary courses at 
the teacher training institutions, be interpreted 
to mean a residence requirement equivalent to 
not less than two years and two six-weeks 
summer sessions. 


(c) That the State Board of Education be 
requested to amend Bulletin 14, in its pro- 
visions for regulation of entrance to State 
Teachers’ Colleges, by the insertion of a state- 
ment to the effect that teachers who have had 
successful teaching experience of not less than 
17 months under careful supervision may be 
exempted from the practice teaching require- 
ments, or such part thereof as may be de- 
termined by the faculty after weighing the 
quality of their experiences. 


(d) That the State Board of Education be 
requested to raise the standard for elementary 
certification to the equivalent of a three year 
period of training following a four year high 
school course, the same to take effect on July 
1, 1926, or as soon thereafter as the State 
Board of Education may deem it advisable; 
further, that the kindergarten-primary certifi- 
cate be placed on the same basis as that above 
recommended for the elementary certificate; 
and, further, that the professional course re- 
quirements for the Junior High School Cer- 
tificate be increased to 18 or 21 units. 


(e) That the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be requested to call a conference of 
the supervisors of music of the various Teach- 
ers’ Colleges to determine the place of music 
in the training of teachers. 


(f) That, after the year 1925, the present 
life diploma be valid for permanent certifica- 
tion only after candidates have met the follow- 
ing conditions: 


(1) A minimum of training equivalent to 
two years beyond a four-year high school 
course. 


(2) A successful teaching experience of 
sixty months. 


(3) Some evidence of growth in service 
and of professional training. 


A. J. CLOUD, Chairman. 
H. B. WILSON, 

F. H. BOREN, 

E. W. LINDSAY, 
GRACE C. STANLEY, 
RAY DIETHER, 

GEO. C. JENSEN. 
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FINANCING CALIFORNIA’S PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Preliminary Questions Defining the Issue) 
I. Present cost of public schools of 
California. 


II. The established policy of the State as 
to its public schools. 

III. What proportion of the complete pro- 
posal of this policy is now being accomplished? 

IV. How much will it cost to carry out the 
policy completely? 

V. How can it be paid for? 

. 
Present cost of public schools in California. 
Total Per Pupil 


Enrolled 
High School (excluding 
outlays) year ending 
June 30, 1920 $12,930,821 $79.53 
Elementary (excluding 
outlays) year ending 
June 30, 1920 23,692,017 47.35 
Kindergarten year end- 
ing June 30, 1920 1,177,524 37.33 
IT. 

The established policy of the State in re- 
gard to its public schools. 

1. Amendment 16. 

2. Part-time law. 

3. Smith-Hughes plan. 

4. Evening schools and continuation schools. 

These measures and the successful opera- 
tion of them define California’s purpose in 
regard to its youth—a high school education 
or its equivalent for every child. 

III. 

What proportion of the complete proposal 

of this policy is now being accomplished. 

1. No. children of high school age 
(14-18) in California (estimated 
from census 1920) 227,900 
Day high school enrollment in Cali- 
fornia (State Superintendent’s Re- 
port 1920) 144,494 
No. children in private 
schools in California (estimate 
based on Oakland) 6% approxi- 
mately 8,700 
Total No. children of high school 
age in school 153,194 
Total No. children of high school 
age not in school 74,706 
or approximately 33 1/3% of total 
No. 

Conservative estimate would declare the pro- 
portion of proposed policy being carried out 
to be about 2/3—i. e. about 2/3 of California’s 
children are in high school. 

IV. 

How much will it cost to carry out the 
policy completely? 

1. High School enrollment increased from 
39,115 (1910) to 162,650 (1920) or 316%. 

2. At present per pupil cost this rate of 
increase would raise cost of high schools (fou 
operation and maintenance alone) to $53,811, 
906 in 1930. 


3. To offer school facilities to 74,706 chil- 
dren not in high school equal to those offered 
at present will cost now $6,500,000 additional. 

4. To house them at present cost of con- 
struction, conservatively estimated, would cost 
approximately $35,000,000 outlay for buildings 
and $3,750,000 for sites. 

Vv 


1. Not by increased taxation locally. 
(a) Assessed valuation— 
$2,243,192,588 
2,792,374,382 
3,786,062,283 
Increase 
10 years. .$1,542,869,695 or 40%. 
(b) Political considerations. 
Tax rates now approaching maxi- 
mum possibility. 
2. By increased State support. 
(a) Results of Amendment 16. 
Oakland increase $224,065 first year. 
(b) Experience of other States. 
Massachusetts $647,953.55 Boston 1921 7% 
180,195 Wooster 1921 8% 
Louisiana New Orleans $11 per pupil in 
school 16%. Other cities 7% 
educable or 40 to 50%. 
New York $33,850,000 of a total of $167,- 
783,765—20%. Rochester $1,- 
112,122.73 or $24.34 per pupil. 
(c) Measures used in other states. 
Income Tax—Massachusetts, New York. 
Severance Tax—Louisiana 3%. 
3. Possible sources of additional State 
Funds. 


(a) Operative Properties (source of 
State Revenues.) 
Assessed Valuation 
$129,751,713 
519,072,362 
869,383,164 
Increase 10 years 570%. 
(b) Oil Production (crude petroleum). 
1900 4,324,484 bbls. Value $ 5,189,380 approx. 
1916 90,951,936 bbls. Value 99,000,000 approx. 
(c) Total Income of State. 
$2,808,992,000 (National 
Bureau Economic Research—3 “In- 
come by States.”) 


Rank 


Per capita 1 New York..$874 
2 Nevada ... 850 
3 California 820 
4 Delaware .. 792 
48 Alabama .. 345 
Average per capita U. S. $627. 
(d) Automobiles (U. S. Census, Table 
35, Manufacturers California.) 
di Manufactured 
1909.... 1,470 
1914.... 2,489 
1919... .44,362 
d2 Owned 
1915....163,797 
Revenue at 40c per H. P.....$2,047,432 
1920... .583,623 
Excl. Motorcycles, etc., Revenue $5,714,717 
645,522 Passenger 
680,614 Total 
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(e) Possible Measures for California 
School Support. 

el Severance Tax—especially on 
petroleum, 

e2 Income Tax, Inheritance Tax. 

e3 Automobile Tax. 

e4 Increase of rate on operative 
properties. 

e5 Sales Tax. 

(f) Apportionment of State funds to 
local communities to cover increased costs, 
keep present level of local taxation. 

FRED M. HUNTER, Chairman, 
A. S. COLTON, 

Cc. J. DU FOUR, 

L. P. FARRIS, 

T. S. McQUIDDY, 

WILLIS T. NEWTON, 

A. P. SHIBLEY, 

WINIFRED N. WEAR. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
HE Committee on Teachers’ Institute, on 
| the basis of a study which has been neces- 


sarily incomplete, submits the 
report: 

The advisability, if not the necessity, of 
holding general meetings by people engaged 
in common enterprises has been recognized 
by men of all vocations and professions. 
Lawyers, bankers, farmers, mayors, sheriffs, 
miners, plumbers, carpenters, and so on to the 
limit of the division of labor, meet for pur- 
poses of self-improvement and for the further- 
ance of their common ends. 

If the Institute were abolished today, teach- 
ers would gravitate to some other rallying 
point before two years had passed. And once 
they were met, the questions of programs, ma- 
chinery, and satisfactions would again con- 
front them in much the same troublesome man- 
ner as they do now. Since the question of 
abolishing the Institute, as has been suggested 
by some, resolves itself practically into a 
change of name, the Committee recommends 
for the present at least, that the Institute be 
retained. It does this first, because the In- 
stitute contains much that is inherently good; 
second, because we are not convinced that its 
possibilities have been exhausted; and lastly, 
because it would be unwise to abolish it before 
we had determined upon a successor. 

Recognizing that dissatisfaction with the In- 
stitute as frequently conducted exists, we 
recommend that the matter of what shall be 
done with the Institute, be given consideration 
by students of education, administrators, and 
members of the teaching body—especially by 
the latter—so that this annual expenditure 
of time and money may result in greater bene- 
fit to the boys and girls of California for whom 


following 





our school system has been created and main- 
tained. As a practical measure, we venture 
the suggestion that some portion of the In- 
stitute program be given over to a discussion 
of the improvement of the Institute itself. 

Something may be done by improved plan- 
ning of the Institute program. For those whose 
duty it is to arrange for these meetings, we 
offer the following “hints’’: 

1. Begin early to plan the program. 

2. One leading speaker per session. 

3. Do not make a one-man affair pnless you 
have a big man. 

4. Confer with committee, section chair- 
men, and with teachers so as to give the de- 
sired kind of meetings. 

5. Secure teacher participation and co 
operation. 

6. Fewer general sessions and an increased 
number of section meetings. 

7. Consider the geography of your Insti- 
tute—a city program may not fit a rural as- 
sembly; program according to the place and 
time of the year. 

8. Eastern as well as Western speakers. 

9. If the Institute has thousands in attend- 
ance, increase number of days, and let teach- 
ers select their six sessions. 

10. Because of the value of sections, super- 
intendents and teachers should see the neces- 
sity of combining with others. 

11. Officials should not be arbitrary. 

12. County Institute should have educa- 
tional displays. 

13. Budget your expenses. 

14. Experiment, and if the experiment suc- 
ceeds, write it up. 

It may be that recommendations to retain 
what we have and to change the program will 
not go far enough. The cause of dissatisfac- 
tion may lie deeper than in mere procedure. 
From numerous suggestions and opinions re- 
ceived by the committee, we have selected 
the following for exposure: “Teachers from 
the smaller counties should be brought into 
contact with larger bodies of teachers;” “in 
certain cases, the unit should be a large dis- 
trict rather than the county;” “the Institute 
should be broken up into monthly meetings;” 
“improved supervision must come first;” 
“change the county superintendent from a po- 
litical to an educational office;” “the present 
Institute is a sort of unwieldy convention and 
lacks a serious pedagogical purpose;” “more 
professional reading should be done as a pre- 
liminary;” “the Institute is unsatisfactory; is 
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in transition; and no one seems to know what 
to do with it.” In the last observation, the 
Committee largely shares. 


Our conclusion has been inspired by the 
military principle laid down for use when com- 
plete information is lacking and immediate ac- 
tion is demanded. “When in doubt, do some- 
thing.” That something is to urge upon this 
association and the educational public general- 
ly, wherever educational policy 1s discussed, 
the importance of giving increased attention to 
the question of the improvement of Teachers’ 
Institute to the end that when changes are 
made, they may be intelligent, progressive, and 
substantial. 


ED. I. COOK, Chairman, 
ELIZABETH ARLETT, 
MARY E. BARNES, 
CECIL M. DAVIS, 

JAS. A. McGUFFIN. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 
A. investigation of this topic reveals that, 


outside of colleges, the practice of ex- 


changing teachers of high or elementary grade 
is very limited, and is not regularly carried on 
by any departments in California. In the few 
instances where teachers have been exchanged, 
it has been by special arrangement of the de- 
partments affected. 

As to the advantages or benefits to be de- 
rived by an exchange of teachers or even sup- 
ervisors, very little need be said to a body 
of educators. In general, the advantages 
would result in the personal experience of 
those making the exchange, and the advan- 
tages to the departments affected. 

To a teacher who has taught in a community 
and in the same department a number of years, 
the opportunity to work in a different locality 
under a different administration, with a differ- 
ent course of study, and even perhaps, a dif- 
ferent class of pupils, there will be afforded 
an unusual opportunity for educational growth 
and advancement. The benefits of various com- 
parisons, and the opportunity to associate 
with an entirely new corps of associates will 
render it possible to check both the teacher 
and the department at home. Many, many 
such advantages and experiences—personal, 
social and educational might be thus related. 


To the department, the advantages are equal- 
ly as great, if not greater. A teacher might 
be sent for six months or a year to study some 
particularly strong feature of another depart- 
ment. Before adopting some new method of 
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reading, nature work or kindergarten work, 
the report of a capable teacher who has been 
allowed to spend a year in some system where 
the particular method or plan being considered 
is reported or known to be in successful opera- 
tion would be of inestimable value both for a 
report upon the success of the work in the 
other department and also as an aid in in- 
troducing the same into the local system 
should it be adopted. Then there are the good 
things which will result from the reports 
which this teacher will bring to the home sys- 
tem, to the teacher organizations, the home 
school and the local associates. It is not neces- 
sary to further develop this point. Com- 
parisons may be inspirational and of educative 
value as well as odious. 


The matter of certification does not arise 
when exchange between different districts of 
the same state is made, but as soon as an 
exchange of teachers between systems of dif- 
ferent states is considered it must be taken 
into account for it may be that the particular 
teachers to be exchanged may be lacking in 
some slight particular laid down by the cre- 
dential committee. Instances have been re- 
ported where a very desirable exchange could 
not be brought about for this reason. It would 
seem necessary and advisable that some 
measure by the State Credentials Commission 
to facilitate the granting for a specified time 
of certificates to teachers approved for ex- 
change. This would no doubt have to be 
some type of special certificate, and may re- 
quire some special legislation. But the ad- 
vantages of an exchange of teachers between 
departments of different states, especially the 
east and west, are even greater than those 
above mentioned both from the point of view 
of education and the opportunity offered a 
teacher for travel and to live in a different 
section of our country. 


Another question that will naturally arise 
will be the difference in the salary schedule. 
No doubt, each teacher in the exchange will 
have to be willing to accept the salary sched- 
ule of the city or district in which the teach- 
ing is done unless there be some mutual agree- 
ment for adjustment by the parties concerned. 


A point that may also arise in connection 
with the exchange of teachers between dif- 
ferent states is that of retirement salaries. 
In California, there is the requirement that 
the last ten years of teaching must be in Call- 
fornia. It would only seem fair to regard a 
teacher on exchange to be officially connected 








with the department to which he belongs, and 
that it should be arranged by legislation that 
such a teacher is not only entitled to credit 
on retirement for the time spent abroad but 
should be classed as officially connected with 
the home department. He should at least be 
excepted from the action of the ten-year 
requirement. 


The committee would therefore recommend 
that exchange of teachers be encouraged and 
promoted, and that necessary action to facili- 
tate teacher exchange be considered by the 
Committee on Legislation. 


As a suggestion, and for the benefit of any 
who may be interested in this question, the 
rules that govern the exchange of teachers in 
Oakland follow: 


1. Teachers coming on exchange into the 
Oakland schools must be certified under the 
laws of the State of California upon the same 
basis as teachers regularly employed by the 
Oakland Board of Education. 

2. Such teachers will be paid upon the 
regular salary schedule of the Oakland schools 
upon the same basis as teachers regularly 
employed. 

3. Preparation and experience of such 
teachers must be upon the same basis as that 
required for regular service in the Oakland 
schools. 

4. The selection and assignment of such 
teachers will be vested in the office of the 
superintendent of schools, as in the case of 
all other members of that teaching corps. 

5. Such exchange must be made only by 
school systems operating upon a common plane 
of professional standing and interest, so that 
the teaching force of each school system may 
benefit professionally thereby. 


W. T. HELMS, Chairman, 
MRS. MINNIE R. O’NEIL, 
J. F. WEST, 

W. T. NEWTON. 


TENURE OF TEACHERS 

T should not be assumed that good tenure 
| for teachers will ever be attainable by 
means of legislative action or rulings of 
Boards of Education alone. The conditions 
that make the tenure of teachers desirable for 
themselves and safe for the community must 
be found fundamentally in a high professional 
standard on the part of the teachers, and in 
an understanding and appreciation of good 
teaching on the part of the community and its 
representatives. 
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Meantime, in California we are trying out a 
check on the misunderstandings which so fre- 
quently arise between teachers and their em- 
ployers, through a series of legislative actions. 
The most recent law presents by far the most 
definite control of the situation. Its results 
are commended by a few; other administrators 
find something to criticize in one or more of 
its provisions. It has been in operation too 
short a time for us to get much reaction from 
the teaching body itself. There are cases 
pending in the courts which may establish pre- 
cedents for its interpretation, but decisions 
have not been rendered. 


It is universally conceded that its provisions 
are inadequate to protect the teachers who 
need such protection the most, namely, the 
rural teachers. Furthermore and essentially, 
it does not recognize at all the unlike status 
of tenure between those who teach in large 
cities, and those employed in small communi- 
ties. Until a law is framed which recognizes 
this fundamental difference, it will be unfair 
to one or other of these classes. In this con- 
nection, note the report recently issued by a 
sub-committee of the Superintendent’s Advis- 
ory Council of Los Angeles as a statement 
typical of the conditions in a large city. 


“A second problem which should engage the 
attention of our Advisory Committee in the 
near future is the part that teachers may take 
in the administering of the Tenure Law so that 
indifferent and undesirable teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors may not accumulate 
in our system to the detriment alike of pupils, 
teachers, and all concerned. No one will dis- 
pute the necessity for the protection of the 
good teacher from the whims and caprices of 
political school boards, but it may easily be 
come a fact in a great system like ours that 
the law will tend to produce indifference and 
inefficiency on the part of some of the weaker 
ones in the profession, a condition which would 
be detrimental to the entire teaching body.” 


The time has been too short for investiga- 
tions that might be made on tenure in Call- 
fornia and in other states. In view of the 
coming session of the state legislature, your 
committee deems it wise that the’ following 
action be taken by the Council. We therefore 
move,— 

That while the tenure law is not all that 
we could wish, we believe that it should havea 
longer trial before any revision is made. 

We urge the members of the teaching body 
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to interest themselves in the administration 
of the law to the end that they may benefit 
themselves and the schools by demanding 
efficient work and high professional conduct 
on the part of their fellow teachers. 
SARA L. DOLE, Chairman, 
A. S. POPE, 
F, L. THURSTON, 
GEO. M. THIRIOT. 
By correspondence, 
PAUL E. STEWART, 
F. L. CAUGHEY, 
GEO. M. BETTINGER. 
THE SABBATICAL YEAR 
apr Committee on the Sabbatical Year 
has adopted the following program of 
procedure, which we submit for your approval: 

1. Investigation through the medium of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education, the Research De- 
partment of the N. E. A., and through coopera- 
tion with committees on the subject in local 
organizations, of the following matters: 

a. The practice in cities allowing a Sab- 
batical Year or similar leaves of absence on 
part or full pay. 

b. The conditions under which such leave 
is granted,—salary paid, prerequisite experi- 
ence in the system, method of selection, etc. 

c. Judgment by school officials and teach- 
ers of the success of the provisions in force, 
as to value to teachers, to the school system, 
etc. 

2. On the basis of the facts ascertained, 
definite recommendation to the Council for a 
program for California, with suggestions as to 
needed changes in the school law to carry out 
the program. 

The Chairman of the Committee has already 
secured a partial list of cities in the United 
States in which the Sabbatical leave obtains, 
and has started the work of inquiry concern- 
ing the success of the system. The Committee 
will be ready to present a full report at the 
April meeting of the Council. 

WILLIS T. NEWTON, Chairman, 
DELBERT BRUNTON, 

JAMES G. FORCE, 

JEANETTE JACOBSON, 
FLORENCE MARTIN. 


MEANS FOR PROPERLY MEASURING THE 


ABILITIES AND CAPACITIES 
OF TEACHERS 


N the past few years the research depart- 
ments of our educational institutions have 
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done much to place education on a scientific 





basis. As yet, however, no one has attempted 
to define a “unit” in terms of which teacher- 
efficiency may be expressed; nor has any one 
provided or invented a “yard-stick” by which 
teacher-capacity and teacher-efficiency may be 
measured. It would seem, however, that the 
problem might be solved if we had an adequate 
means of measuring the achievements of in- 
dividual pupils at the different steps of their 
school progress. By taking the difference be- 
tween their achievement at the beginning of 
the school year and the end, we would then 
determine the efficiency of the teaching pro- 
cess. Inasmuch as no definite method of ac- 
curately arriving at these results has been put 
into operation, we must resort to teacher- 
rating. Now, if teachers are to be rated, the 
rating should be done by those who are in 
position to know most accurately the teacher 
and her work. Possibly this should be done 
by the following named persons: 


1. The teacher herself. 
2. The principal of the school. 
3. The supervisors. 
4. The superintendent. 
These ratings should be made with the fol- 
lowing definite objects in mind: 
1. Stimulation to professional growth. 
2. To form the basis for classification and 
recommendation of teachers. 
3. To help the teacher to discover herself. 
4. The promotion of the teacher. 
5. Fixing salaries. 
6. Termination of service. 
In making these ratings we would suggest 
that a certain number of’ points be decided 
upon similar to the following: 


1. Personal sympathy with child life. 
2. Self control and poise. 

3. Thoroughness with subject matter. 
4. Ability to inspire in classroom. 

5. Breadth of social vision. 

6. Classroom management,—discipline. 
7. Common sense. 

8. Tact. 

9. Technique of instruction. 

10. Health and vigor. 

11. Results of instruction. 

12. Attitude toward school work. 

13. Initiative and leadership. 

14. Power of vocal expression. 

15. Continual professional growth. 

16. Amenable to constructive suggestions. 
17. Loyalty and cooperation. 

18. Taste in dress. 

19. Standing with pupils. 

20. Standing with co-workers. 

21. Standing with patrons. 

22. Standing in community. 


Suppose that for the purpose of self-rating, 
we assign to these twenty-two characteristics 
the value of 1000 credits, and that the teacher 
in rating herself be required to distribute these 
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1000 credits in such a way as to show what 
she considers her strongest as well as her 
weakest characteristics; and for the purpore 
of rating by the principal, the supervisor and 
the superintendent, we assign to each of the 
first ten characteristics a value of 46 credits 
and to each of the remaining twelve character- 
istics we assign a value of 45 credits. A care- 
ful analysis of these four ratings would give 
a fairly reliable estimate of the teacher’s 
capacity and ability. 
Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN FRANKLIN WEST, Chairman, 

A. R. CLIFTON, 

D. K. HAMMOND, 

MARK KEPPEL, 

BLANCHE REYNOLDS, 

MISS M. L. RICHARDS. 

Committee. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN 
THE PROFESSION 
N view of the better salaries now paid, the 
| Tenure Law now in effect, the rapid de- 


velopment of knowledge essential to up-to-date 
educational procedures, and what is requisite 
in way of study to insure the personal 
growth of each teacher, your Committee be- 
lieves, after much correspondence and con- 
ference, that a state-wide plan of encouraging 
and promoting such types and amounts of 
study as are necessary to maintain the pro- 
gressive development of each teacher should 
be developed and put into operation. 

Such a plan should be broad in its recom- 
mendations so as to provide adequately to 
meet, the interests and needs of all types of 
teaching service, and be liberal in its require- 
ments, allowing great freedom in the substi- 
tution of equivalents. It should definitely 
recognize travel, extension and summer study, 
worthwhile contributions to the improvement 
of the system served, and the like. 

If it seems desirable to develop these sug- 
gestions, we recommend: 

1. That a committee be constituted to de- 
velop and report a complete working plan to 
the next meeting of this body. 

2. That said committee be directed to take 
in various places in California and other states; 
and 


3. That said committee also confer with 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Commissioners of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, and, in case it 
seems advisable, with the State Board of Edu- 





eation in reference to how such a plan may 
be put into practical operation most acceptably. 
H. B. WILSON, Chairman. 
MARY E. BARNES, 
IDA C. IVERSON, 
HARRIET LEE, 
E. W. LINDSAY, 
GRACE C. STANLEY. 
SALARY SCHEDULES 
FTER recapitulating the report on Salary 
Schedules made at the last meeting of 


the Council, which included a statement of the 
principles upon which salary schedules should 
be based, attention was called to the fact that 
the Convention of City and County Superin- 
tendents unanimously adopted the same prin- 
ciples. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Salary Schedules was made a member of the 
standing committee of City and County Sup- 
erintendents, working upon the same problem 
under the jurisdiction of the City School 
Section. 

On recommendation of the Chairman that 
the present committee of the Council or an- 
other should proceed with the work and for- 
mulate a salary schedule based upon the prin- 
ciples already presented and adopted, the re- 
port of the Committee was approved and the 
Committee continued. 


W. L. STEPHENS, Chairman, 
A. R. CLIFTON, 

S. P. ROBBINS, 

GEO. M. THIRIOT, 

MAY C. WADE, 

J. ¥. WEST. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
HE Committee recommends that teachers 
and school officials as individuals and as 


organized bodies lend their influence in initia- 
ting the Week-day Religious School. But the 
Committee believes definitely that religious 
education is a matter to be taken care of en- 
tirely by religious agencies, and that teachers, 
school officials and others connected with the 
public schools should not in any way discuss 
religious education beyond announcing the 
program of religious schools and lending their 
cooperation in helping children who wish to 
attend. 

The Committee also recommends that the 
state law should permit governing bodies of 
school districts to allow two hours per week 
for religious instruction in communities that 
have organized a religious day school. 

It also recommends that prior to the spring 
meeting of the State Council of Education this 
committee should be authorized to meet with 
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representatives of the various religious or- 
ganizations to work out a more definite pro- 
gram for religious instruction. 

HENRY C. JOHNSON, Chairman. 





res ALIFORNIA Teachers’ Association is at- 
tempting this year to handle the matter 
of school legislation as it has been 
handled heretofore, except that it has proposed 
to prepare and issue a weekly news letter dur- 
ing the session of the legislature, and to send 
that weekly news letter to a representative 
of each teachers’ organization in the state, 
to the city and county superintendents of 
schools, and to the members of the Council of 
Education. Teachers’ organizations that have 
not sent the name and address of the or- 
ganization representative to Secretary Cham- 
berlain, should do so immediately, so that the 
mailing list may be complete for the sending 
out of the first letter about January 14, 1923. 
The meeting of the Council held at Los An- 
geles, Cal., on December 2nd, endorsed the 
legislative program heretofore approved by 
the Convention of City and County Superin- 
tendents held at Oakland in November. 


The Association’s committee on _ school 
legislation, consisting of Mark Keppel, Chair- 
man; Arthur H. Chamberlain, Geo. C. Bush, E. 
Morris Cox, and A. J. Cloud, is keenly con- 
scious of the magnitude of some of the press- 
ing legislative needs. It is necessary to set 
up in a clear and legal way the method where- 
by the governing board of each high school 
district, consisting of two or more elementary 
school districts, shall be chosen so that it 
may not be possible to urge with any degree of 
truth that any school district is being taxed 
without representation. Likewise, the reor- 
ganization of high school districts under the 
Eden bill ought to be affirmed and validated 
by the legislature. 


To do this it seems necessary to have drawn 
separate bills specifically validating each sep- 
arate high school district. 


Many people are agreed that the time has 
come for a very great reduction in the number 
of school districts, thereby concentrating 
school administration in smaller groups, and 
enabling the school districts to operate as 
larger units. Just how to accomplish this in 
the way that will best meet the situation and 
secure the largest degree of popular approval 
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OUR LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


MARK KEPPEL 


A. R. CLIFTON, 
WILLIS T. NEWTON, 
MINNIE R. O’NEIL, 

GRACE C. STANLEY. 


is a matter for most serious thought. Per- 
sonally, I believe that a law should be passed 
which would in effect make all the elementary 
school districts in each high school district a 
union common school district, and would auth- 
orize the governing board of the high school 
district to govern the elementary school dis- 
tricts within the high school district, and to 
operate the schools therein in all particulars 
as one system, except that the attendance 
record of the elementary children should be 
kept by school districts as is done now in 
union school districts, thereby guaranteeing 
to each elementary school district its fair and 
reasonable share of state and county school 
funds. 

There are other matters of serious im- 
portance to high schools which need attention, 
but the three already mentioned are the out- 
standing ones. The necessity for suitable 
homes for teachers grows more imperative 
each day. Surely the legislature should enact, 
and the Governor should sign a bill which will 
authorize school districts to provide teacher- 
ages whenever in their judgment it is advis- 
able to do so. Just as soon as such a law 
becomes effective, there will be great effort 
made in fully 700 of the common school dis- 
tricts to provide teacherages, because the 
teachers in those districts are now attempting 
to live under conditions which are admittedly 
the very opposite of what they ought to be. 
The districts are ready and willing to take 
care of the situation, but are prevented by 
the lack of a law authorizing them to do so, 
or by the interpretation of the present law, 
which interpretation prevents them from do- 
ing so. 

Intelligent study of the question of retarda- 
tion in school work has shown that most 
of that retardation is due to under nourish- 
ment of the children, and that the problem of 
under nourishment can be met best by furnish- 
ing the children a warm meal, and an ample 
meal at school at noon. There is now no 
authority in law for school districts to furnish 
food to children. An Enabling Act which will 
authorize school districts to furnish food for 
children at actual cost is an absolute necessity. 
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It would be a splendid thing if they could be 
authorized to do this without cost where chil- 
dren cannot afford to pay for such food, but 
this cannot be done because of the constitu- 
tional prohibition against making a gift of 
public money. There ought also to be an en- 
abling act which would authorize’ school 
boards to build and operate dormitories when- 
ever in their judgment it is advisable to do 
so. 

The activities of the public schools are in- 
creasing constantly as the result of public 
demand, and as the result of school legisla- 
tion. This increase in activities makes it neces- 
sary to provide operating facilities, notably 
rooms for the teaching of cooking and sewing, 
and for the teaching of wood work. If the law 
permitted one school district to perform serv- 
ice for another for pay, it would be possible 
to avoi{ the construction of many operating 
plants, thereby saving money for the tax 
payers and adding to the efficiency of the 
schools. Such an enabling act ought to be 
passed, and it ought not to be crippled with 
harsh restrictions. School boards ought to 
be trusted, ought to be given more liberty of 
action. 

School boards ought to have power to de- 
termine whether a schoolhouse can be erected 
more cheaply by day labor than by contract, 
and to do the work by day’s labor whenever 
in their judgment such work can be done more 
cheaply in that way than by contract. Surely 
public buildings ought to be erected without 
being a source of large profit to private 
contractors. 

There will be a strenuous effort to amend 
the Retirement Salary Act by increasing the 
payment of both the teacher and of the state, 





to $24.00 a year, and by increasing the pay- 
ment to teachers who draw a retirement sal- 
ary from $500 a year to $720. There will be 
an effort, also, to change the method of pay- 
ment on the part of the teacher, so that the 
$24.00 a year shall be paid at one time instead 
of being spread out over a period of 12 months. 
This change is one which will reduce the cost 
of operating the Retirement Salary Act very 
materially, and ought to be put into effect with- 
out fail. 

There has been much discussion of the ques- 
tion of the present Tenure Act. There seems 
to be a decided preponderance of judgment 
toward the belief that the Act ought not to 
be amended at this season of the legislature, 
but that it should be allowed to operate 
through another period of two years, so that 
it may be amended in harmony with the teach- 
ings of experience. 


The recent constitutional amendment which 
authorizes the loaning of school balances under 
such restrictions and control as prevails in the 
case of other surplus funds, makes it neces- 
sary to have an enabling act adopted. That 
act must provide that the interest arising from 
these funds shall go to the school district 
whose funds are loaned. 


Perhaps the law for the registration of 
minors is the cause of as much dissatisfaction 
as any other of the school laws. It is agreed 
that this Act must be amended so as to make 
it effective, or else it must be repealed, be- 
cause at the present time it fails to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was enacted. A 
biennial or a triennial enrollment of minors, 
done at public expense under strict legal con- 
trol, ought to meet the needs of the situation. 


THE AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM OF 
FRESNO COUNTY 


CLARENCE W. EDWARDS, Superintendent 


term and there is some _ difference 
of opinion among educators as to its 
proper meaning. For the practical purposes of 
our discussion this afternoon, however, I be- 
lieve that we may well accept Prof. Draschler’s 
definition of the term as “the incorporation of 
the alien into the spiritual as well as the 
material life of the nation.” 
The Americanization problem is the direct 
and natural result of our traditional immigra- 
tion policy. The founders of our Republic 


A MERICANIZATION is rather a_ broad 


came to America in search of civil and relig- 
ious freedom. Consequently they and their 
descendents naturally sympathized with others 
who wished to come here for the same reason. 

And so, for many years after the formation 
of our Government, America was proud to be 
known as an asylum for the poor and oppres- 
sed of all lands and immigrants were wel- 
comed to our shores without restriction. 

For the first century of our national 
existence this policy if not positively advan- 
tageous to the country, at least created no 
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serious problem. But during the past fifty 
years, the enormous influx of foreign born 
peoples has become a menace to the Republic. 
In that brief time some twenty-seven and a 
half million immigrants have settled in the U. 
S. Moreover, the source of immigration has 
shifted from northwestern to southeastern 
Europe and a large proportion of the new- 
comers are utterly alien to America in race, 
language, history, culture and ideals. Recog- 
nizing the danger, the Federal Government is 
now placing reasonable restrictions upon the 
inflow of foreign races. 

But today, scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the land are more than 15,- 
000,000 foreign-born whites. Many of them are 
illiterate. Many of them cannot speak the 
English language. Large numbers of them 
are economically inefficient. Their standards 
of living are in many cases inferior to Ameri- 
can standards. In their ignorance they are 
constantly being exploited and imposed upon 
by unscrupulous employers, and corrupt poli- 
ticians. Knowing little or nothing of our in- 
stitutions they are sometimes misled into 
hostility against our Government by unpatri- 
otic and radical propaganda. Many of them 
indeed are not very prepossessing material for 
American ciitzenship. But they are here— 
with our permission. They have sought refuge 
under the aegis of the Republic and it is our 
interest and our duty now to endeavor to con- 
vert them into useful, patriotic American 
citizens. This colossal task is the problem of 
Americanization. 


We, as county school superintendents, are 
primarily concerned with the rural phase of 
Americanization. The immigrant problem, 
generally speaking, is not so acute in the 
country as in the large cities. But even in 
the rural sections, conditions are such as to 
challenge the serious attention of educators. 
The California immigration and illiteracy sta- 
tistics for 1920 indicate that the Americaniza- 
tion problem of Fresno County is fairly typi- 
cal of the state. According to the last census 
the total population of the county was ap- 
proximately 129,000. About 40% of these were 
foreign born whites. In point of numbers the 
leading foreign white nationalities were the 
Russians, the Armenians, the Italians and the 
Mexicans. Of the native born whites only 4% 
were illiterate, while 15.5% of the foreign born 
whites could neither read nor write English. 
These figures demonstrate the urgent need for 
Americanization. 

The educational forces of Fresno County 
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have addressed themselves to the solution of 
this problem with all their zeal and energy 
and in a most friendly and fraternal spirit 
toward the foreign born. The activities of the 
various agencies are organized, supervised and 
guided by a director, appointed by the County 
Superintendent of Schools under the law auth- 
orizing him to employ supervisors of special 
subjects. The success of the work depends in 
a great measure upon the ability, the training 
and the personality of the director. This 
branch of education is still in the experimental 
stage. Methods have not yet been standardized. 
Few teachers have taken the necessary special 
training. New and difficult problems are con- 
tinually arising. Many different types and 
classes of people must be met and brought 
into cooperation. Consequently expert leader- 
ship is indispensable. 


The duties of the Director are numerous 
and varied. As Deputy County Superintendent 
of Schools she receives from the County Clerk 
each month the names of all applicants for 
naturalization and informs them of their rights 
under the law permitting and under certain 
conditions requiring the organization of citizen- 
ship classes. She interviews school trustees 
and promotes the organization of night classes 
for the foreign born. She visits elementary 
schools where non-English speaking children 
are enrolled and assists the teachers with their 
problems. She enlists the cooperation of 
leaders among the foreign born, prominent 
public men, and civic, social, religious and 
patriotic organizations. She demonstrates the 
special methods of teaching English to for- 
eigners and at stated times holds conferences 
at her office with teachers and others seeking 
information regarding any phase of the work. 


The Americanization program of Fresno 
County is administered through four chief 
agencies; the elementary schools, the high 
schools, the home teacher, and community or- 
ganizations. In the elementary schools are 
many foreign children who cannot speak 
English. Such pupils are a serious problem. 
They can make no progress until their dis- 
ability is removed. The common disregard of 
this language handicap is unquestionably 
largely responsible for the high percentage 
of retardation in the public schools. These 
children should be placed in special classes 
and given special instruction in English until 
they can understand the language well enough 
to keep up with their regular grades. The 
special methods for teaching English to for- 
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eigners are ably and clearly explained in pam- 
phlets prepared by the State Director of 
Americanization. 

Night classes for the foreign born are or- 
ganized in both the elementary and the high 
schools. English and citizenship are the usual 
subjects. In the high schools, however, other 


subjects are also taught according to the re- 


quirements of the members of the classes and 
efforts are made to satisfy their social, cultural 
and recreational needs. Graduates of the 
citizenship classes upon the recommendation 
of the director are awarded diplomas and are 


‘ usually admitted to citizenship by the courts 


without further examination. At the present 
time in the night schools of Fresno County, 
there are eight citizenship classes and eigh- 
teen English classes, with a total enrollment 
of more than 500 students. Other communi- 
ties are eager to organize classes but qualified 
instructors are not available. 

The home teacher is essential to a complete 
program of Americanization. Foreign born 
women are often timid and unwilling to attend 
public classes. The home teachers visit them 
in their homes, cultivate their friendship, win 
their confidence and give them instruction in 
such practical subjects as English, civics, cook- 
ing, sewing, sanitation, and the care of 
children. 

Community organizations, such as Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations and Mothers’ Clubs are 
potential factors in Americanization. Through 
these societies the native and the foreign born 
peoples may be brought together under favor- 
able social conditions. 

The advancement of the Fresno County pro- 
gram has been somewhat hindered by the lack 
of funds and especially by the lack of trained 
teachers. But through the earnest and enthu- 
siastic efforts of the county director and her 
assistants and through the helpful cooperation 
of the State Director, I believe that very satis- 
factory progress is being made. 

The entire success of the Americanization 
movement depends upon the manner in which 
we approach the foreign born. If there be 
any suspicion of a condescending or a patron- 
izing attitude, the work is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. We must win the foreign people to our 
ideals. We must recognize their merits. We 
must show appreciation of their services to the 
nation. Today they are doing a great deal 
of our hand labor. Some of our greatest and 
most useful men have come to us from other 
lands. During the World War thousands of 


young men in the American Army could have 
claimed exemption from service on account of 
their foreign birth. But they preferred to re- 
main and help to fight the battles of 
Democracy. 

Americanization work properly conducted 
cannot fail to react favorably upon our own 
people. Modern invention has brought the na- 
tions of the world into close contact and the 
future happiness, prosperity and progress of 
mankind will depend upon the general culti- 
vation of friendly relations. It is fitting that 
the greatest republic in the world should set 
a proper example to all other nations. In the 
words of the poet: 


“This is the land where hate should die, 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 

No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 

Lo, every people here has sent its sons 
To answer Freedom’s call; 

Their lifeblood is the strong cement 
That builds and holds the nation’s wall. 


“This is the land where hate should die, 
This is the land where strife should cease, 
Where foul suspicious fear should fly 
Before the light of love and peace. 

Then let us purge from poisoned tho’t 
That service to the state we give, 

And so be worthy as we ought 

Of this great land in which we live.” 





University Extension 


Since 1911 the people of California 
have had the benefit of university ex- 
tension so conceived. 

Imbued with the new idea the uni- 
versity management in arranging the 
courses for the service adopted the gen- 
erous and splendid idea, that the function 
of the university was to teach anybody 
who wanted to be taught, and anything 
such person might want to learn. 

But the old ideas of university learn- 
ing, though slumbering for a decade, 
are again reviving, and the directors are 
reported to contemplate for the future 
not to teach anything that does not lead 
up to a degree, that credits are to be 
given as for university work, and in- 
cidentally some of the courses now given 
are to be given up. ‘ 

That there is going to be objection to 
the new direction of affairs is certain and 
we take occasion to protest. 


EDITH F. McNAB, U. S. CAMPBELL, 
MABEL WOOD. 
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P. T. A. SYMPOSIUM 
MRS. HARRY J. EWING, President 


San Jose, California 
HAT the parents of today are showing an 
increased interest in school affairs gen- 


erally is an accepted fact, but never before 
has there been such a public recognition made 
of the work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions as was given in the “P. T. A. Symposium” 
at the recent Superintendents’ Convention. Six 
of the most prominent superintendents of the 
state participated in this review of past activi- 
ties and voiced in no uncertain words their 
keen appreciation of what this cooperation be- 
tween parents and teachers has meant to the 
school, the teachers and the pupils. 

This symposium was led by Mrs. Harry J. 
Ewing, state president of the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, who 
pointed out the reason that some of the as- 
sociations had not functioned, as they were 
intended, was lack of something definite to 
do. These organizations represent a potent 
force in each community and it is in the 
province of the school administrators to direct 
that energy where it is most needed; as she 
further explained, “parents are but grown up 
children and when they come to school are 
apt to do the less important thing or else get 
into mischief, unless given something to work 
for.” To illustrate this,she called first upon 
Superintendent Dorsey of Los Angeles who 
told of the several thousands of dollars that 
are raised each year and used as a scholarship 
fund from which worthy pupils are given 
financial assistance, thereby making it possible 
for them to continue their education. Mrs. 
Dorsey told of this most worthwhile work in 
a very interesting way and concluded by read- 
ing extracts from letters of some of the re- 
cipients, which were very human and showed 
honest appreciation. 

Superintendent Johnson of San Diego quoted 
figures almost unbelievable when telling of 
the milk distribution.in that city’s schools 
and all under the supervision of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Records show that it 


is not only the children of parents in strait- 
ened circumstances who are undernourished, 


but children from homes who have ample 
means, but are not required to eat the foods 
most conducive to the right development. 
Further records show a marked improvement 
both physically and mentally, thereby raising 
the standards of the schools. Exhibit A, Al 
and AA were shown to demonstrate the value 
of milk in superinducing growth. 
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As an illustration of unity of effort on the 
part of city and county superintendents, par- 
ents and teachers, Mrs. Ewing next asked Sup- 
erintendent Chenoweth of Kern County. He 
told of provisions made for serving hot lunches, 
especially in the rural schools where distances 
make the carrying of lunch a necessity. Chil- 
dren apply themselves better to school tasks 
when they have something warm to eat at 
noon. Teacherages have been built and a com- 
munity spirit developed that is of inestimable 
value. The city P. T. A.’s are establishing 
a Rest House in Bakersfield where the out-of- 
town mothers may come with their children 
and be made welcome while in the city. . 


Many California cities have the same vaca- 
tion problem that San Jose has—that of caring 
for the children of the parents who work in 
the fruit. Superintendent Bachrodt spoke on 
the urgent need of meeting this situation which 
oft times led to the Juvenile Court and told 
how the San Jose Parent-Teacher Federation 
gave a Playground Carnival in one of the city 
parks and raised over $1200 in one day. This 
made possible supervision in four of the 
schools for the vacation time. He paid splen- 
did tribute to the members of the organiza- 
tion, calling them “real workers.” 


In calling on Superintendent Hunter of Oak- 
land, Mrs. Ewing announced that the Oak- 
land Federation of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions was the largest one in the state and that 
the story of their activities would take a week 
to tell. Mr. Hunter spoke with pride of the 
work that is being carried on by these forty- 
two associations and commended their organ- 
izations, inasmuch as they cannot be used po- 
litically, for the P. T. A. are non-sectarian, non- 
partisan and do not endorse any one for office. 
Through their efforts much Americanization 
work has been done and athletic equipment, 
moving picture machines, pianos, phonographs 
and playground apparatus contributed to the 
schools for the benefit of all the children. 


Superintendent Cross of Santa Rosa spoke 
strongly in favor of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations not only for the financial help they 
are to the schools, but for the moral support 
that every conscientious teacher feels is most 
necessary. These organizations of interested 
parents serve as a medium of publicity be- 
tween the school and the world in general 
and through their interest public opinion is 
gained. It is a recognized fact that school 
bonds have never failed to carry when the 
P. T. A. stood actively behind the issue. 
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It would take volumes to tell of all the 
accomplishments of the California Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
during the past twenty-two years they have 
been in existence, for their purpose is not 
to criticize but to cooperate with the school 
in every possible way. The above are but 


a few of the ways in which they can justify 
their existence. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 

SUPERINTENDENTS IN CONVENTION 

IBERAL excerpts are herewith submitted 
L from the body of resolutions passed by 
the City and County Superintendents in annual 
session in Oakland November 20-24; 1922. Fol- 
lowing complimentary expressions for local 
favors extended; and words of appreciation for 
the work done by retiring superintendents; an 
endorsement of the Towner-Sterling bill, and 
the great services of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation; promising support to the Committee 
of Fifteen in its survey of California High 
Schools; giving enthusiastic endorsement of 
the Boy Scout organization, and the C. T. A. 
Registration and Placement Bureau, the follow- 
ing resolutions were submitted to the Conven- 
tion and passed with approval: 

That, since Dr. Margaret Schalenberger Mc- 
Naught has served the people, teachers and 
especially the children of California for the 
past nine years as Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools, during which time the schools have 
progressed in a manner to challenge the atten- 
tion of the entire country; and, that, since 
the conspicuously excellent work of Dr. Mc- 
Naught has received national commendation 
and resulted in her selection by the N. E. A. 
to serve as chairman of the “Commission on 
the Reorganization of Elementary Education” 
in which capacity work of unusual value was 
accomplished prior to her resignation from the 
Committee last July; and, that, since her serv- 
ices have always been marked by human kind- 
liness, by intelligent direction toward definite 
and worthy ends and have at all times been 
untainted by self seeking or political consid- 
erations of any sort; the Convention hereby 
expresses appreciation of the great work ac- 
complished by Dr. McNaught in elementary 
education in California, keen regret at her 
resignation and a most earnest desire that the 
future, while it cannot bring to her a more 
tempting field of service, may bring a full 
measure of helpful activity and a long life of 
genuine accomplishment and sweet content. 

That our representatives in congress be 
urged to put forth their best efforts to secure 
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the enactment by congress of a bill conferring 
jurisdiction upon the court of claims of the 
United States to hear and to adjudicate all 
claims, both legal and equitable, which the 
several tribes or bands of Indians of Califor- 
nia may have against the United States gov- 
ernment for lands taken from them without 
compensation therefor. 

That the valuable service being rendered 
the schools of the state by the Registration and 
Placement Bureau of the California Teachers’ 
Association be recognized and commended to 
the school administrators of California in order 
that its usefulness may be extended. 

That all legitimate and necessary steps be 
taken looking toward amendment of the Re- 
tirement Salary Act to include superintendents 
of schools within the disability provisions of 
said act and of the regulations made for its 
administration. 

That the appointment of a Committee of 
City Superintendents and members of City 
Boards of Education to define the proper 
status of City and District Superintendents 
with a view of securing necessary legislation 
be heartily approved. 


That the Legislative Committee, with the 
assistance of the Commissioner of Vocgtional 
Education, be requested to submit to the Legis- 
lature such amendments to the Part Time Act 
as shall allow of better adaptation to local 
conditions and of more effective organization. 

That, since the state laws defining the ex- 
tent and functions of elementary school and 
high school districts are so ambiguous and 
difficult of interpretation as to produce con- 
fusion and arrest of certain necessary educa- 
tional business, the principle of a larger unit 
of control of such districts be endorsed. 

That, since the present means of registering 
minors does not accomplish its full purpose 
due to failure on the part of many parents to 
comply with the provisions of the law, the 
Legislative Committee be requested to present 
to the Legislature a measure which will pro- 
vide for securing a more complete and satis- 
factory registration of minors. 

That gratification be expressed at the pro- 
gress in the teacher training work of Cali- 
fornia which has followed the action of the 
Legislature of 1921 whereby the normal 
schools became teachers’ colleges; that con- 
stant attention be paid to the demands of 
the California schools for properly trained 
teachers to provide for the growth in school 
registration and replacement of teachers with- 
drawing from the service; that the achieve- 
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ment of the teachers’ colleges in serving en- 
rollments of the present year under appropria- 
tions of funds made for less than half the 
present number of students be fully recognized 
and that the requests of the State Department 
of Education for appropriations for operation 
and improvements adequate to serve the stu- 
dents now attending the teachers’ colleges be 
emphatically approved and endorsed. 

That the desirability of giving encourage- 
ment to growth of teachers in service, includ- 
ing superintendents, be recognized; that as one 
means to such an end, the University of Cali- 
fornia be petitioned to accept successful ex- 
perience in school administration for credit 
toward higher degrees; and that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction be requested to 
present this matter to the proper university 
authorities with a view to securing favorable 
action. 

That, since education is that training which 
prepares individuals for their best service to 
humanity; and since numbers of students do 
not elect music as a major subject in the high 
school because credits so secured do not con- 
tribute materially toward the University Junior 
Certificate; and since advisors in the field of 
vocational guidance will not assume the re- 
sponsibility of directing students away from 
University culture and association; the Presi- 
dent and Regents of the University of the 
State be urged to provide adequate courses in 
advanced music with due credits toward regu- 
lar graduation and a degree. 


That, since financial economy and retrench- ° 


ment, while desirable in themselves, may be 
carried so far as to prove detrimental to the 
intangible outcomes of education, this Conven- 
tion records its firm belief that all school ex- 
penditures should be guarded with the utmost 
care by school officials; but that, on the other 
hand, the Convention reaffirms its strong and 
earnest conviction that even more generous 
financial provision than in the past must be 
made by the people of California if their 
schools are to be maintained at their present 
level of usefulness. 

That, in the passing of J. W. McClymonds, 
former city superintendent of Oakland and of 
George W. Frick, former superintendent of 
Alameda County, and of Miss Mary Magner, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools of San 
Francisco, California has lost three splendid 
citizens, and her educational forces, three able 
and unselfish servants. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MRS. BLANCHE T. REYNOLDS, 
Ventura, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF COUNTY AND 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF CALIFORNIA 


HE annual meeting of the County, City and 

District Superintendents of California was 
called into session by State Superintendent Will 
C. Wood at the Oakland Hotel during the week 
of November 20. The session was a memorable 
one, from the statesman-like address of Super- 
intendent Wood, to the close of the meeting 
when resolutions were adopted and adjourn- 
ment taken, 


Mayor John A. Davie of Oakland gave an 
address of welcome, responded to by Superin- 
tendent Mark Keppel. J. W. Linscott, Dean of 
School Superintendents of California, gave a 
“Retrospect” on Education in California, sup- 
plemented. by a “Prospect” on Education in 
California by Dr. George W. Stone of the State 
Board of Education. 


County Superintendent Carolyn Webb pre- 
sided at a section of County Superintendents, 
where Superintendent Clarence W. Edwards of 
Fresno spoke on the “Americanization Pro- 
gram.” There was general discussion. The 
topic of ‘‘Rural Supervision” was given ample 
attention at the hands of a number of the 
superintendents. “Part-time Education and the 
Evening School Problem” was handled in a 
meeting of City and District Superintendents, 
presided over by Superintendent Paul Stewart. 
The discussions took place under the general 
heading “Continuation Education.” 


At a general session, Superintendent Hunter 
presiding, President Clarke of the State Board 
of Education, addressed the Convention on 
“The Year’s Progress at the State Office.” Con- 
sideration was then given to the “Revision of 
Laws Relative to Elementary and High School 
Districts.” 


On succeeding days County Superintendents’ 
section was presided over by Superintendent 
Mitchell and Superintendent Landis. At the 
first of these meetings, Mrs. R. E. Greenwood 
spoke on “Standardizing Music in the Rural 
Schools,” and certain important changes in 
school laws relative to the County Superin- 
tendent’s office and County Boards of Educa- 
tion were considered. At the second meeting 
health education was considered, and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Stolz was listened to. A section 
of City and District Superintendents had a 
rousing meeting when Superintendent Rebok 
offered his paper on the “Legal Status of the 
City Superintendent;” and Superintendent John- 
son spoke on “Organization for Developing a 
Course of Study.” Superintendent Helms pre- 
sided through the discussions. Another meet- 
ing of City and District Superintendents, Sup- 
erintendent Williams presiding, offered as top- 
ics for discussion: “Improving Teachers in 
the Service” and “Salaries and Salary 
Schedules.” 


These section meetings were followed on suc- 
ceeding days by three general sessions. One 
devoted itself to “Revision of Courses of Study 
and Reorganization of Curricula,” the principal 
address being given by Professor C. E. Rugh 
on the “Committee of Fifteen on Secondary 
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Education.” An exceedingly helpful session 
was that devoted to the “Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations.” The symposium was handled by 
Mrs. Harry J. Ewing, President California 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. The meeting was under the guid- 
ance of Superintendent Ballard. The final ses- 
sion was presided over by Superintendent 
Wood, attention being given to “Legislation 
Relative to School Finances.” 

Of especial interest was the visiting day. 
One entire afternoon was devoted to visiting 
places of interest, including the University of 
California and various schools around the bay. 
A general session of a half day under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Agnes Ray of the State 
Board, was thoroughly enjoyed. A program of 
school music by Oakland schools had been 
arranged by Mr. Glen H. Woods. This proved 
a very enjoyable and profitable feature of the 
Convention. 

The resolutions appear elsewhere in this 
issue. ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE CEN- 
TRAL SECTION, C. T. A. FRESNO 
NOVEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1922 


HE California Teachers’ Association, Central 

Section, held its annual meeting in Fresno 
on November 27, 28, and 29, in conjunction with 
the Institutes of Fresno County, Kings County, 
Madera County, and Fresno City. 

In consonance with the rapid development of 
the schools of the Central Section, the program 
of the Institute provided for a wider range of 
interests than ever before, thirty-one different 
sections holding from one to three meetings 
each, 


General sessions were held on the morning 
of the first day and the afternoons of the 
second and third days of the convention. On 
the first day, Dr. W. W. Kemp, president of 
the San Jose Teachers’ College, spoke on Edu- 
cation and the State. It was notable that Dr. 
David P. Barrows speaking on Tuesday and Dr. 
Aurelia Reinhardt, speaking on Wednesday, 
each chose to discuss European conditions. 
Both were roundly applauded by the conven- 
tion when they expressed their conviction that 
our present national policy of aloofness from 
world problems is neither creditable to the 
nation,- nor possible to sustain much longer 
in view of world conditions. Dr. Barrows as- 
serted that the fruits of war in return for the 
gigantic struggle just completed amount to 
almost nothing. He recommended that our 
government make use of the eleven billion 
dollars of debt owed us by Europe to control 
the European situation, and he asserted— 
“While our government now holds the cards, 
its power, its influence, and wealth will grow 
to such vast, proportions that it will be abso- 
lutely impossible to remain out of the affairs 
of the world; and for that reason we ought 
now to assume the attitude of making the 
world secure for peace.” 


At the business session of the convention on 
the afternoon of the second day a new con- 
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stitution was adopted which has as its notable 
feature a provision for a section council much 
larger in membership and more extensive in 


scope of action than the council heretofore 
provided. 


Mark Keppel, President of the California 
Teachers’ Association, addressed the convention 
at the business session. He discussed in his 
usual direct and forceful way the achievements 
and the legislative program of the association. 
He stressed particularly the necessity of holding 
fast to. present achievements, specifically in the 
matter of the teacher tenure law and the re- 
tirement salary law, and of securing legisla- 


tion that will permit districts to erect 
teacherages. 


Other speakers from without the section in- 
cluded Merton Hill, Principal of the Chaffee 
Union High School; Glen Woods, Supervisor of 
Music, Oakland; Sarah M. Sturtevant, Dean of 
Girls, University High School, Oakland; Dr. 
Raymond H. Franzen, University of California; 
Dr. H. R. Stolz, Miss Winifred Van Hagen, 
and Miss Ethel Richardson of the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
A. C. Olney, State Commissioner of Secondary 
Education; Alice V. Bradley, of Santa Barbara 
Teachers’ College; Dr. B. R. Crandall, Dr. Daisy 
Alford Hetherington, and Miss Elise Martens, 
of the University of California; and Miss Myrta 
McLellan of the Southern Branch. 


A delightful feature of the convention was a 
program of plays and orchestra numbers, given 
by groups of students from the various high 
schools of the valley on Monday night, Novem- 


ber 27, in the auditorium of the Fresno High 
School. 


Among resolutions adopted by the convention 
were the following. One putting the associa- 
tion on record in opposition to any weakening 
of the teacher tenure law or the Teachers’ 
Retirement Salary Act, and in favor of any 
measure tending to strengthen those acts: one 
favoring legislation which will permit districts 
to erect teacherages; one favoring legislation 
which will provide ample protection for school 
trustees from liability for loss or injury to 
children while under the jurisdiction of the 
schools; one favoring the passage of the Towner 
Sterling bill, and one favoring the extension 
of the scope and service of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration and Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. 


Newly elected officers are as follows: 


President—Wm. John Cooper, City Superin- 
tend of Schools, Fresno. 


Vice Presidents—(Under the new constitution, 
each city and county elects one vice president): 
for Kings County, J. A. Graham, Principal Le- 
moore Union High School; for Madera County, 
Mrs. Mary C. Peemoeller, Principal Fairmead 
Grammar School; for Fresno County, Charles 
Edgecomb, District Superintendent, Selma Ele- 
mentary ~Schools, and for Fresno City, Homer 
Wilson, .Principal of the Hawthorne-Burbank 
Schools. 

Secretary—Miss Winifred Wear, Principal, 
Chowchilla Elementary School. 

Members of State Council—Delbert Brunton, 
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Principal Fresno High School; Robert J. Teall, 
Principal Madera Union High School; Miss M. L. 
Richmond, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Kings County. 

Under the constitution adopted three other 
counties not in the Institute but members of 
the Central Section will elect one vice president 
each at the meeting of their local Institutes. 
ROBERT J. TEALL. 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE CALIFOR- 
NIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
DECEMBER 2, 1922 


HE meeting was called to order by President 

Mark Keppel at ten o’clock in the office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, Hall of 
Records, Los Angeles. Roll call by sections of 
the C. T. A. disclosed the presence of the follow- 
ing members: 

Bay Section: Frank H. Boren, Ben Ballard, 
A. J. Cloud, E. Morris Cox, Albert S. Colton, 
J. EB. Hancock, W. T. Helms, Gail Moody, George 
M. Thiriot, May C. Wade, H. B. Wilson. 

Central Section: William John Cooper, Del- 
bert Brunton, E. W. Lindsay, Miss M. L. Rich- 
mond, Robert J. Teall, Winifred N. Wear. 

Central Coast Section: Robert L. Bird, Cecil 
M. Davis, James G. Force, T. S. MacQuiddy. 

Northern Section: S. M. Chaney, E. I. Cook, 
L. P. Farris, James Ferguson, Harriet Lee, 
Mrs. Minnie R. O'Neil. 

North Coast Section: Robert A. Bugbee. 

Southern Section: George C. Bush, F. L. 
Thurston, George E. Bettinger, A. R. Clifton, 
Sara L. Dole, D. K. Hammond, F. E. Howard, 
Ida C. Iverson, Jeanette C. Jacobson, H,. C. John- 
son, Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Mark Keppel, 
Ira K. Landis, Robert H. Lane, Florence E. 
Martin, Manie Newby, Willis T. Newton, A. S. 
Pope, Mrs. Blanche Reynolds, A. P. Shibley, 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Paul E. Stewart, W. L. 
Stephens, J. F. West, Anna L. Williamson, Mer- 
ton E. Hill. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Council 
were approved as printed in June 1922 issue 
of the Sierra Educational News, page 349. 

The recently appointed and elected members 
of the Council were introduced. These were 
Messrs. Delbert Brunton and William John 
Cooper of Fresno; F. E. Howard, Bishop; Jean- 
nette Jacobson, Florence E. Martin, H. F. Pin- 
nell, and Anna L. Williamson, Los Angeles; 
James G. Force, Salinas. Miss Edith McGeorge 
of Eureka was not present. 


The President announced that in conformity 
with ruling heretofore given, that proxies would 
not be used in the meeting. 

The first order of business was the present- 
ing of committee reports. (These reports are 
published in this issue of the Sierra Educational 
News.) Reports were presented and action 
taken thereon as follows: 

1. Amendment No. 16, Mr. Colton, chairman. 
Report adopted and committee continued. 

2. Exchange of Teachers, Mr. Helms, chair- 
man. Report accepted and committee dis- 
charged. 

3. Financial Systems in Relation to Schools. 
In Chairman Hunter’s absence report was pre- 





sented by Mr. Cox. The committee has been 
divided into sub-committees. Mr. Newton sup- 
plemented the report with certain new data 
at his command. Report accepted with promise 
of a complete report in April. 

4. Improvement of Teachers in the Profes- 
sion, Mr. Wilson,-chairman. Preliminary report 
made. The chairman recommended that certain 
additional work be carried on and further plans 
projected through additional study. Report ac- 
cepted and committee authorized to continue its 
work. 


5. Teachers’ Institutes, Mr. Cook, chairman. 
Report adopted and committee discharged. 

6. Junior Colleges, Mr. Hill, chairman. Re- 
port adopted and committee continued. 

Local Teachers Organizations, Mr. Landis, 
chairman. Report of progress made by chair- 
man and supplemented by statement from Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. More complete report to be 
made in April. 


8. Measuring Abilities and Capacities of 
Teachers, Mr. West, chairman. Report adopted 
and committee continued. 

9. Moral and Religious Education, Mr. John- 
son, chairman. Report adopted and committee 
continued. 

10. Professional Code of Ethics, Miss Wade, 
chairman, Report of progress made. Com- 
plete report will be ready in April 1924. The 
chairman stated that funds would be needed 
for this committee. 

11. Professional Training of Teachers, Mr. 
Cloud, chairman. Report adopted and commit- 
tee continued. On motion of Mr. Chaney the 
following resolution was, after discussion of 
the need for simplification of rules governing 
certification, adopted. 


“It was moved by Superintendent Chaney 
that the Committee on Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers be directed to request a 
conference with the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in reference to the simplification 
of the rules and regulations governing the 
granting of certificates, and the securing 
of advanced certificates by teachers in the 
profession, so that the rules may be more 
readily interpreted by City and County Sup- 
erintendents with whom such teachers con- 
fer for advice. The motion was seconded 
and carried unanimously.” 

12. Teachers’ Registration and Placement 
Bureau, Mr. Chaney, chairman. Report of 
progress by chairman supplemented by state- 
ment from Executive Secretary. The chairman 
mentioned the necessity for full coopera- 
tion of all superintendents, principals, employ- 
ing boards and teachers, that the Bureau might 
succeed financially and professionally. Ex- 
tended remarks by President Keppel on the 
difficulties in strengthening the work and cer- 
tain obstacles to progress that had now been 
overcome. Motion commending the work of the 
Bureau and to accept the report and continue 
the committee was adopted. 

13. Registration of Minors, Mr. Cox, chair- 
man. Preliminary report made with promise of 
further report later. This is a new committee, 
the President naming its membership as fol- 
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lows: E. Morris Cox, chairman, Mr. Howard, 
Miss Lee, Miss Moody, Mr. Pinnell. 

14. Rural School Supervision, Mrs. Grace C. 
Stanley, chairman. Mrs. Stanley on being 
called to the front was given an enthusiastic 
reception by members of the Council, she being 
the newly appointed Commissioner of Elemen- 
tary Schools for California. Mrs. Stanley as 
chairman of the Committee on Rural School 
Supervision has made some constructive re- 
ports which have resulted in forward looking 
legislation. Her request to be relieved from 
the chairmanship of the committee was not 
looked upon favorably as the Council desired 
her to retain this chairmanship. The Commis- 
sioner spoke briefly expressing her appreciation 
of the attitude of the school people of the 
state and declaring her desire to cooperate in 
every way with the school forces. Committee 
was continued, 

15. Sabbatical Year, Mr. Newton, chairman. 
Preliminary report made and adopted. Commit- 
tee continued. 

16. Salary Schedules, Mr. Stephens, chairman. 
Previous report recapitulated and further re- 
port offered. Report adopted and committee 
continued. 

17. Tenure of Teachers, Miss Dole, chairman. 
Report adopted and committee continued. 

Reports were not received from a number of 
the committees. 

Chairman Hancock of the Committee on Am- 
ericanization stated that the report of his com- 
mittee was in the hands of Mr. Edwards who 
was not present. Committee of Grading and 
Promotion of Pupils made no report. The for- 
mer chairman, Miss Mosseman, had resigned from 
the committee. The president named as a mem- 
ber of the committee Miss Williamson and asked 
Mr. Helms of the committee to convene the 
members that a chairman might be named by 
them. Miss Bonney, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Kindergarten System was not present 
and no report was made. Report was not re- 
ceived from the committee on Social Status of 
Teachers, the membership on the committee not 
being named until this meeting. Personnel of 
the committee is Miss Iverson, Chairman; Mr. 
Cooper, Miss Jacobson, Miss McGeorge, Miss 
Williamson. 

No report was received from the committee 
on Teachers’ Retirement Salary, the chairman, 
Miss Van de Goorberg being absent on account 
of serious and long continued illness in her 
family and no member of the committee having 
a report to offer. After an extended discussion 
of the whole matter, the Council decided that 
it was committed to the legislative program of 
two years ago, and further action was referred 
to the “Committee on Retirement Salary.” 

President Keppel, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the School System, 
stated that while there had been discussion 
in the committee, he did not wish to offer a 
report since the time is not ripe for legislation 
in this regard. He stated that article IX of the 
Constitution needed revision. All school people 
should reach an agreement regarding such re- 
vision; then go to the Legislature, or submit 
proposal as a Constitutional Amendment. 

President Keppel named as members of the 





Legislative Committee, Messrs. Geo. C. Bush, 
South Pasadena; A. J. Cloud, San Francisco; E. 
Morris Cox, Oakland, these to act in conjunction 
with President Keppel and Executive Secretary 
Chamberlain. 

An outline of the proposed legtslative pro- 
gram as considered by this Legislative Commit- 
tee was later presented by President Keppel to 
the Council. The program is printed in this 
issue. The members of the Council were in 
hearty agreement in the sentiment expressed 
that it was more important to hold to essen- 
tials that have already been secured, than to 
attempt any far-reaching legislative 


program 
at the coming session. 


Only such existing laws 
as demand clarification or such matters as re- 
quire immediate attention should be handled. 
The report of the committee was adopted and 
the committee authorized to use its judgment 
in eliminating and in cooperating with other 
forces. 


Mr. Newton had at the meeting certain peti- 
tions relative to the Towner-Sterling bill that 
were made available to Council members to 
sign. Mrs. Dorsey spoke of the necessity for 
giving support to the new State Budget Law. 
Mr. Ballard said that the reports that had been 
given were the most important to which he had 
ever listened. The Executive Secretary spoke 
in appreciation of the manner in which reports 
had been prepared and made ready for publi- 
cation and expressed the hope that at sub- 
sequent meetings reports might be in his hands 
for printing before the date of the meeting. 
He further asked the Council members to real- 
ize that in preparing the weekly news letter 
at the Legislature, there would be numerous 
details impossible to include and requested that 
members of the Council make known to their 
associates in so far as possible, the progress at 


the Legislature as given through these news 
letters. 


Mr. S. P. Robbins, a member of the Council, 
was on account of a long continued illness, 
unable to be present. Dr. Alexis F. Lange, 
Dean of the School of Education, 


University 
of California, 


was also reported as ill. The 
Executive Secretary, by unanimous voice, was 
authorized to send greetings to Messrs. Rob- 
bins and Lange, expressing the hope for their 
early return to their duties and appreciation 
for the splendid services that they were 
rendering. The meeting closed with an ex- 
pression from former President Cox to the 
effect that this was the most important Council 
meeting he had ever attended; that it was a 
liberal education to be present at and take 
part in such a conference; that the first seven 
reports of the day alone were of the nature to 
repay Council members both in the time and 
money spent in attendance at the meeting. He 
closed by emphasizing the significance of the 
harmony in the thinking of educational people 
today, and declared it was the duty of the 
Council members to carry back to their as- 
sociates a statement of what their representa- 
tives in Council assembled had accomplished. 
Meeting adjourned. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
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MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DECEMBER 2, 1922 


HE Board of Directors of the California 

Council of Education convened in the office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools, Hall 
of Records, Los Angeles, at 4 o’clock p. m., 
December 2, 1922, with President Keppel in the 
chair. Roll called by Executive Secretary 
Chamberlain disclosed the presence of the fol- 
lowing members: 


S. M. Chaney, A. J. Cloud, E. Morris Cox, Cecil 
M. Davis, Sara L. Dole, Mark Keppel, Winifred 
N. Wear, J. F. West. 


The minutes of the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors, as appearing in the December issue 
of the Sierra Educational News, page 607, were 
approved. 


The Committee on Reorganization of Council 
Committees had not been able to report to the 
Council, owing to lack of time. This report, it 
was determined, would be presented at the 
April meeting. 


Discussion ensued regarding the present Ten- 
ure Law, Mr, Keppel bringing before the Board 
communications he had _ received, especially 
with regard to a number of teachers at Cal- 
exico. It was claimed by these teachers that 
they have been dismissed without cause. The 
Board adopted a motion to the effect that the 
Association should put itself in a position to 
defend, not so much persons involved, but the 
law itself. The particular cases in question and 
additional cases were referred to the President 
and Secretary, with power to act. 


There was consideration given to the matter 
of assistance necessary at Sacramento during 
the legislative session, to help upon the prepar- 
ation and issuance of a weekly news letter. De- 
cision on the matter was left to the President 
and Secretary. 

The date for calling the Legislative Commit- 
tee for its first meeting at Sacramento was gone 
into fully, with final decision that the Com- 
mittee would meet early in January. 


As to appropriation to carry on legislative 
work, a motion prevailed to set aside for this 
purpose a sum equal to $750.00, or as much 
thereof as should be required. 

At the meeting of the Council, certain com- 
mittee chairmen had stated that it was some- 
times difficult to get cooperation of committee 
members. The Executive Secretary stated also 
that some members of committees had reported 
to him that meetings of their committees had 
not been called, nor had they been asked by 
committee chairmen to do work, either by cor- 
respondence or otherwise. It was the consensus 
of opinion of the Board of Directors that all 
committees should be working committees. It 
was brought out that one difficulty lay in the 
fact that after a committee had been organized 
and had begun to work, that a member’s term 
would expire and his place on the Council would 
be taken by a new member. In this way there 
was lost to the Council the consecutive work of 
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committee members. In certain Sections of the 
Cc. T. A. the term of office is for one year only. 
the various Section By-laws with a view to 
The Executive Secretary stated he would study 
making a recommendation at the annual meet- 
ing in April. 


Meeting adjourned. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


TOO MUCH EDUCATION? 


‘i there such a thing as too much compul- 
sory education? The president of the 
Cleveland Board of Education thinks there can 
be. He said the other day that while heartily 
in sympathy with those who have fought child 
labor, he is inclined to believe that in some 
cases they go too far. 


“I think results would be better if we 
stopped driving the children to school after 
they are fourteen and saw to it that they are 
properly placed in life. I think much of our 
so-called compulsory education could be elimi- 
nated, and the money used for industrial safe- 
guards for these young persons. In my opinion 
they would become better developed citizens 
than if they were kept in school. This, I be- 
lieve, is one answer to the ever-expanding 
costs of compulsory education. Give educa- 
tion only to those who are capable of receiv- 
ing it.” 


This is rather startling doctrine, yet a fairly 
good case can be made for it. 

The child of foreign parents who have al- 
ways been hand-workers, hardly able to read 
and write, can seldom assimilate the amount 
of book learning which the child of mind-work- 
ing people can absorb without difficulty. The 
former can take, and should be given, more 
than his parents had, but there comes a point 
beyond which he cannot go to much advantage. 
To allow him to be idle until he is eighteen 
would be a sad mistake. To keep him in 
classes where he is unhappy, and where his 
prseence keeps back students who are able to 
go farther, is also undesirable. There are 
two solutions, work or a different kind of 
school. 


This is where the technical schools fill a 
great need. Where they have been established, 
their opening has had no effect on the academic 
schools, but a great field hitherto untapped 
has been opened. They have been filled to 
overflowing by children who would never have 
gone to an academic high school. 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes or 


queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon local 
or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


bb O high school students learn anything ex- 

cept basketball and dancing?” This ques- 
tion was prompted after an examination of 1058 
students entering ten institutions of higher 
learning in Indiana gave them an average of 
19.7% on their knowledge of ten questions in 
elementary physics. Each student examined 
had had one year of high school physics. More 
than 100 students, answering a question con- 
cerning the expansion of steel under heat, 
stated that an iron bridge 100 feet long at 
10 degs. would be 2000 feet long when the tem- 
perature was raised to 20 degs. Dr. A. L. 
Foley, Westerman research professor and head 
of the department of physics at Indiana Univer- 
sity, conducted the investigation. The atten- 
tion of high school students to almost every- 
thing except serious study was held by college 
professors assisting Dr. Foley to be the chief 
cause of their poor showing. The only student 
who made 100% on the examination came from 
one of the smallest high schools in the state. 

DR. A. L. FOLEY, Bloomington, Ind. 


Spoiled Children 
mother tells her child not to do a certain 
thing, and adds: “If you don’t mind I shall 
surely punish you.” 

The child chooses to disobey, trusting to the 
parent’s leniency. Since it was not of great 
importance, the fond mother lets it pass. Later 
on this boy meddles with an electric company’s 
property and is brought before the Juvenile 
Court. In a confidential talk with her son the 
mother learns that this deed was led up to by 
the breaking of the game laws when in com- 
pany with his father. Should such a youth have 
evil tendencies he might, as he grows older, be 
brought before the higher courts, and should 
probation be dealt cut again and again we 
might hear of him committing murder. 

Where the beautiful problem of life is being 
truly worked out in that the welcomed child 
is rightly understood and trained from infancy, 
early led to read good books and educated to 
care only for the best newspapers, there will 
then be no need to add our names to a petition 
urging the Governor to pardon the criminal— 
violating a trust—a thing he has no right to do. 

A. L. 
The School Census 

N a recent number of the Los Angeles School 

Journal appeared a critical discussion of the 
school census, its importance and the means of 
enforcing the law. Five methods of obtaining 
the information are noted: (1) by paid enum- 
erators, (2) by voluntary civic organizations 
(3) by attentive officers, (4) by the. schools 
staff at the school, and (5) by teachers assisted 
by pupils in a house-to-house canvass. The 
fourth is the California plan. The author de- 


scribes the first as effective. The study ends 
with an enumeration of the values of the schooi 
census as follows: 

First—It is the only means of knowing 
whether the population of the state is static, 
increasing, or decreasing, the only other method 
being the Federal census, taken once in ten 
years, 

Second—The number of children of school age 
in the state to be educated, may be ascertained. 

Third—Public opinion is developed, which 
emphasizes the interest of the state in its 
children. 

Fourth—The school population is used as a 
basis for the appropriation of state funds. 

Fifth—The school census indicates the growth 
and trend of population, and consequently helps 
to determine needed school facilities. 

Sixth—The census provides a forecast of the 
children under compulsory school age, for 
whom instruction must be provided. 

Seventh—It is the only effective means by 
which the Compulsory Education and the 
Child Labor laws may be successfully enforced. 

Eighth—The school census is the only method 
by which we can find how many children are 
attending private schools. 

Ninth—It offers an index as to the need for 
part time and evening school classes. 

Tenth—From these census records, surveys 
of a social and educational value may be made 
and statistics compiled. 

Eleventh—The census will aid in the develop- 
ment of industrial and vocational education, by 
comparing the type of employment with the 
kind of schooling received. 

Twelfth—Census records may be available to 
social agencies, courts, schools, and government 
officials for verification of age or the movement 
of families. 


Hundred Greatest Men of History 
My Dear Editor: 

Do you think that a book called “The Hun- 
dred Greatest Men of History” ean be “fruitful 
of stimulating thought today” to the Christian 
teachers in a land that is called Christian. 
when it leaves out Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Corner-Stone of Christianity and sounds the 
praises of Zoroaster, Mohammed, Confucius, and 
Buddha? 

Please read I Cor. 1:18 and also Phil. 2:9 if 
you really desire to know what an increasing 
number of the teachers of California are coming 
to believe. 

The author of the book under discussion may 
have left the name of Jesus out of his book 
because he considered Him divine, but since 
you mentioned the fact that His name was not 
included, we wondered what you thought. 

B. IL MITCHEL 
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Monograph of School Music — By Frances 
Wright, Associate Professor of School 
Music, University of California, Southern 
Branch, University of California, Southern 
Branch Press. 

This monograph is an outline of progressive 
music study applicable to the elementary grades. 
It is prepared by one who through training and 
experience is amply qualified. The monograph 
is prepared for reference use by student teach- 
ers of music. Miss Wright sets forth in the 
preface, “Music is here regarded as a language 
and it is not to be expected that the speech, 
the reading, writing, spelling, literature, etce., 
of a language may be learned in six or even 
nine years with only twenty minutes daily 
study given to it.” 

In the various sections of the monograph, 
Miss Wright takes up the scope and limitation 
of public school music, with emphasis upon 
the child voice, pitch, selection of songs and 
like important matters. There follows an out- 
line by grades—first to sixth inclusive. Here 
the author develops the aims in music instruc- 
tion in the various grades; the characteristics 
of the music; the material and procedure in 
each grade, together with the outstanding prob- 
lems to be met and mastered. There is a 
valuable and extensive bibliography of music 
texts for teachers and another list for children. 
This monograph will prove of exceeding value 
to student teachers of music in colleges, uni- 
versities and teacher training institutions and 
conservatories. It will find its place also in 
directing class work in public school music. 

Miss Wright is attaining deserved recogni- 
tion in her work in lecture recital of child 
song literature. As an artist she recognizes 
that the materials going into the make up of 
a musical program are as important as is the 
technique of performance. Her material is 
chosen with rare insight. Her work will be 
found not only entertaining, but highly in- 
structive in the schools and before the public 
in general. 


The Fortunate Days—By Ethel May Gate. Sil- 
ver, Burdette and Company. Pages, 128. 
The Broom Faltries and Other Stories—By Ethel 
May Gate. Silver, Burdette and Company. 

Pages, 110. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of 
fairyland stories for children of the pre-primary 
classes. Play, the interest in fairyland, make- 
believe, acting out the little imaginings, pre- 
tense even with the actual, simple dramatizing 
—all are as native to the earliest years of child- 
hood as are reason, deliberation and judgment 
to cultivated adults. For any profit, each is 
to be approached on his own level—and for 
the years of later infancy the make-believe of 
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play is educative beyond any formal training. 
To have missed this stage, the after years of 
the acquirement of the tools of knowledge are 
immeasurably pauperized. Miss Gate appears 
to have a special sense for the appetencies of 
such little ones. The stories of both these 
books are classics. They cover the years from 
three to twelve. Queen Mab, Little and Good. 
The Eldest Sister, among the Fairies; the Rose 
Garden of Persia, the Buried Treasure; the 
Sword of Honor, are stories to be read again 
and again. What is worth noting is that 
throughout the twenty stories there is no moral 
paraded that doesn’t lie on the surface. They 
are wholesome, stimulating, literary, artisti- 
cally-told tales. Even the briefest characteriza- 
tion of the books would be inadequate were no 
mention made of the illustrations; artistic as 
the recital, dainty and appealing to the undo- 
mesticated tastes of the little one for what is 
fine. For the home or school, for the story- 
teller and the library children’s corner, the two 
books should find a recognized place. 


Good Neighbors—By Mary S. Haviland. The 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Pages, 366. 
Good Neighbors is book two of the Modern 
Physiology, Hygiene and Health series among 
the Lippincott School Texts, edited by Dean 
William F. Russell. It is distinctly a discus- 
sion of community health and sanitation from 
the point of view of the individual. ‘Only as he 
forms and keeps health habits, can he be happy 
and successful; and only as he and his fellows 
contribute to the health of their communities 
ean American democracy realize its ideals.” 
The author is research secretary of the National 
Child Welfare Association, and is by training 
and official position fitted to speak with author- 
ity. The access of public interest in personal 
and public health (using the term in its large 
sense), within very recent years is as gratfying 
as it is inexplicable. It is not to be explained 
by easy reference to our war experience, nor 
to any demand of the rank and file of teachers. 
Before 1914, all of the larger cities, most of 
the smaller ones, and many lesser communities, 
had begun to regard cleanliness and physical 
vigor and industrial fitness and park and recre- 
ation spaces as civic and economic assets. 
The schools have been quick to take advan- 
tage of the aroused sentiment and contribute 
the resources of equipment and teaching to sup- 
port it. Books have been multiplied ‘because 
books were needed. Ultimate and proximate 
aims had to be set forth, the principles of pro- 
cedure, an analysis and organization of the 
teaching material; and, above all, the training 
of a body of instructors who could be trusted. 
Except the last, perhaps, most of these needs 
have been met. It is unfortunate that so many 
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teachers have yet only an academic interest in 
the subject; and yet have but tmperfect vision 
of the community reference of individual phys- 
ical fitness. Part I, The Worker's Tool Chest 
(170 pages); and Book II, A City of Good Neigh- 
bors (180 pages). Such a text should go far 
to remove the deficiency. It is a _ teachers’ 
manual of health by one who knows the process 
of teaching—of getting the knowledge over 
into purpose and habit for the individual and 
the community. We are coming to understand 
that mere knowledge of the bodily organs, met- 
abolism and the nervous structure, even public 
sanitation, may only serve to paralyze one’s 
purpose, leaving one inept and the prey of im- 
pulse, and the community to impotence and dis- 
ease. This text, in twenty chapters, by apt 
phrase and illuminating pictures, develops an 
understanding of the body’s tools, their easy 
adjustment and their faults, to a summarizing 
chaper on “The Owner of the Tool Chest.” Part 
II is really a text on civic sanitation. 


The Trend in American Education—By James 
E. Russell. The American Book Company. 
Pages, 240. 


It may be conceded that while human faculty, 
both physical and mental, persists with little 
change through the generations, the personal 
and social conditions for its development and 
enlargement have been immeasurably modified 
within one generation, even. The more or less 
constant human energy is expended upon a new 
and interminably more complex environment, 
carrying with it new immediate aims, new ob- 
jectives, new interests, new purposes, and, inci- 
dentally, new modes of procedure. Yet the 
one abiding intent in all education is the enrich- 
ment of spirit and mastery of the environment. 
The trend of education is shaped by external 
factors—society with its pressures and inhibi- 
tions, the expansion of inviting knowledge, the 
piecemeal organization of social control, the 
many industries and their competitions, and the 
encroachment of institutional forms, not more 
than by the changing attitudes of school people 
and their evolution of these external factors. 
These are the means of educational direction. 
But in the history of society, they are all so 
new to experience, as yet so imperfectly ana- 
lyzed and understood, and, particularly as exer- 
cise material for maturing faculty to health and 
vigor; for building character having reliable, 
integral purposes; and singleness of aim in the 
economic and industrial life; that for several 
decades we have done little but grope. There 
are those who, in the maze of things, see them 
more clearly, and strive to see them whole. 
Teachers, as a body, will honor the man or 
woman who knows, who sees whither we are 
going and why, who can plot the curve of 
education’s tendencies, and tell us what to do. 
But what is most wanted is an interpretation 
of education as shaping abundant life, the abid- 
ing qualities of human character, the efficien- 
cies of living, not its appurtenances in skill, 
the exploiting of the arts and the externals 
of behavior. Chapter I of Dr. Russell’s book 
—The Trend of Education—which gives title 
to fourteen chapters, leads one to expect that 


here may be found a discussion 
But one is forced to confess to a disappoint- 
ment. There are admirable addresses on teach- 
ing and school practice—the training of teach- 
ers, college entrance examinations, the school 
and the industrial life, the teaching specialist, 
coeducation, the organization of teachers, etc. 
But it will be apparent that these are surface 
aspects, only, of the art of schooling; a sort of 
professional tailoring, dealing with the habili- 
ments and tools of teaching—curricula, aca- 
demic and _ professional schools, vyocational 
training, health instruction, scouting. Let it be 
said, these and certain other topics are admir- 
ably treated. Two chapters (II and XII) on the 
training of secondary teachers (1901 and 1913), 
reveal a development of the ideal in the author 
as well as in the public mind. “Scouting Edu- 
cation” is good, and “Education for Democ- 
racy” a wholesome warning. With all its dis- 
appointments and inaptness that attaches to iso- 
lated addresses through~a period of twenty 
years, the sentiments are wholesome, the sug- 
gestions available, and the interpretations of 
the several changes in American attempts at 
formal schooling will be found acceptable by 
readers. 


of education, 


Outlines of Child Study: A Manual for Parents 
and Teachers—By Benjamin C. Gruenberg, 
Ed. The Macmillan Company. Pages, 260. 

About 1890, under the stimulating leadership 

of Dr. Felix Adler, widely known for his con- 
nection with the Ethical Culture School of New 
York City, there was organized the Society for 
the Study of Child Nature. This Federation 
for Child Study concerns itself with “children’s 
behavior—or misbehavior—and the elders’ per- 
plexities” in their management. The work is 
carried on by members in groups, devoting 
themselves “to a study of the characteristics of 
children in their various stages of development, 
the forces and experiences that modify their 
conduct and attitudes, and the conditions favor- 
able to their wholesome development.” The ob- 
ject is, knowing the children, ‘‘to make delib- 
erate and systematic effort to replace impulse 
with purpose in dealing with them, substituting 
knowledge for uncritical opinion, and sympathy 
for friction and antagonism.” 


It is a book of “outlines” for study, as the 
title indicates. Fifty different aspects of child 
nature are discussed, each followed by an out- 
line and a number of pertinent references. The 
discussions are comprehensive of almost every 
phase of child nature: his disposing attitudes, 
his interests as affecting behavior, his reactions 
to control, his companionships and pets, his 
voluntary employments and activities, ete. For 
each there ate suggested readings—popular, 
non-technical and technical, as guides to the 
studies. The complete bibliography includes 
400 entries—a manual of literature for child 
investigations, by parents and teachers. It 
would seem to be an admirable guide for groups 
of parents interested in the rational upbringing 
of their children; for study clubs, for local 


Parent-Teacher organizations, for small groups 
of teachers who are willing to devote some time 
regularly to real study, for reading circles, ete. 
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There is so little of narrow indoctrination, and 
such a wealth of questions and tests and bal- 
anced judgment and clearly-set problems and 
investigation, that any one possessed of a habit 
of inquiry and sustained purpose will find it 
immensely suggestive and satisfying. 


King Henry the Fourth—By Ebenezer Charlton 
Block, Ed. Ginn & Co, Introduction by 
Henry Norman Hudson. 

There is never a surfeit of Shakespeare, 
whether one considers the boy reader, the high 
school student, the alumnus long away from his 
studies, the teacher of literature, the wide- 
minded historian of early England or the plain 
lover of tales. And of all the Shakesperian 
dramas, Henry the Fourth is one of the most 
lovable. Nowhere is the language more happy 
nor more intelligible to youth or the general 
reader. In none others are the characters more 
fit—King Henry, Prince Henry, Hotspur, Fal- 
staff; all unique in their several ways. In the 
Introduction to this volume, it is claimed, 
justly it would seem, that “the supreme hero 
of Shakespeare’s ten plays on English history 
is Henry of Monmouth” and “Falstaff the su- 
preme figure in English comedy.” Few who 
companion with Shakespeare will dissent from 
this opinion. The editor recalls how a former 
school superintendent in one of the large cities 
could gather about him newsboys and ill-clad 
waifs of the street while he read this drama 
and other Shakesperian plays. There was fre- 
quent and rousing applause, the boys often 
coming to their feet and cheering in apprecia- 
tion of the fine points. King Henry is availa- 
ble. It appeals to young and old. 

The present edition is made doubly clear for 
teaching and critical study by a fifty-page in- 
troduction, discussing sources, composition, dic- 
tion and dramatic construction, the characters 
and historical connection and by the pertinent 
foot-page notes. A chronological chart cover- 
ing each year of the author’s life, with con- 
temporary literary events and historical and 
biographical information. The page is clear and 
artistically satisfactory. When such literature 
is available it seems a waste of time and energy 
of both teacher and youth to use the common- 
place and transient. 


A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism—Edited 
by Ella Lynn Cabot and four associates, 
under the direction of the American Citi- 
zenship League, with an Introduction by 
Hon. William Howard Taft. Houghton Mif- 
fliin Company. Price $2.00. 

Its main characteristic is civic, though Chap- 
ters VII and VIII contain important historical 
material bearing upon the qualities of American 
citizenship. Other chapters discuss home, 
school and playground, the neighborhood, town 
and city, the nation, and American ideals. Their 
treatment is orderly and the spirit throughout 
wholesome, of high ideals, and civic purposes 
suited to children. The determination that civ- 
ics or citizenship studies shall be put in all the 
schools is almost universal among humanitarian 
groups—but what? There may be some agree- 
ment as to the subject matter for the senior 


high school. For the junior high school teach- 
ers even, and school executives are all at sea; 
scarcely any two in accord, either as to sub- 
ject matter or the means and methods of its 
presentation. Yet it is during these years most 
youth leave their school studies and join some 
occupation. All, presumably, will come to citi- 
zenship standing. They need knowledge and 
insight and a sense of civic responsibility, and 
a habit of shaping their opinions and citizen- 
ship attitudes in terms of worthy standards. 
The course and method of procedure in civic 
training for these boys and girls 13 to 16 years 
of age are of the greatest importance. Among 
all the elementary school grades, the best train- 
ing of this sort is done, probably, in the kin- 
dergarten and early primary classes. What 
shall be done, what can be done during the next 
three years and during the three years of the 
junior high school constitutes the really big 
problem in citizenship training. For all these 
groups Miss Cabot and her associates have ven- 
tured to submit a “course” which is both sug- 
gestive and well graded. But little discrim- 
ination is made in any of the elementary texts 
between stimulating to fervor of childish pa- 
triotism and fixing right civic habits. Song 
and story, saluting the flag, sharing in patrio- 
otic days celebrations, occasional pageants and 
plays, commemorating our national heroes—are 
all good for their purpose, cultivating a sense 
of love of country and the achievements of our 
patriots. But unless backed by a habit of ac- 
cepting community responsibilities, they are 
transient and easily sloughed off with the pass- 
ing years. There must be cultivated the habit 
of doing, not merely thinking or feeling; a 
habit of service based on a right civic attitude; 
fulfilling the duties of street and school and 
domestic citizenship, till it has become a habit 
to do what is for the common good in his group 
relations. To have fixed the right attitude of 
mind and converted it into a habit of daily prac- 
tice, is the chief end to be considered. No 
occasional or prescribed expression of patriot- 
ism need be sacrificed; but that is the first step 


only in training for intelligent, unselfish citi- 
zenship. 


Forty Notifiable Diseases—By Dr. Hiram Byrd. 
The World Book Company. Pages, 174. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The prevention of disease and physical in- 
capacity and their spread among many when 
once discovered, have become matters of grave 
importance. Most communicable diseases have 
come to be so well understood by experts that 
there is less excuse than formerly for even lay 
ignorance of their control. Schools, especially, 
where children congregate, have a right to such 
protection and knowledge of the best remedial 
and preventive measures can give them. This 
little booklet is a simple and thoroughly in- 
telligible discussion of the more important of 
such diseases. It is authoritative but non-tech- 
nical. It covers important facts that are fa- 
miliar to physicians, but should be known by 
teachers and by citizens generally. The Death 
Registration Area (states and cities reporting 
not less than 90 per cent of their deaths) covers 
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thirty-four states and sixteen citles in other 
states. California belongs to this group. The 
vegetable germ responsible for nineteen of the 
forty diseases is known; and the animal germ 
of six others. Of twelve the germ is unknown. 
Among children's diseases, whooping cough, 
measles and scarlet fever are regarded as most 
dangerous, in the order named. Of sewage dis- 
eases, typhoid is a type, and it is claimed that 
the half dozen forms in the group would all 
“disappear if sewage were properly disposed 
of.” Of the syphilitic diseases there are ap- 
proximately 10,000 deaths annually. It appears 
from the text that not less than $7 per cent 
of all deaths occur from influenza, pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, in the order named. These 
few facts gathered from “Forty Notifiable Dis- 
eases,” indicate something of the contents and 
should arouse an interest among people gen- 
erally and teachers in particular. 

In no other field of human endeavor is it 
more necessary to know the rational grounds 
of action than in health matters. The mechanic 
arts use the conclusions of science concerning 
physical forces and their operations, freely. In 
agriculture, contribution is levied upon chem- 
istry and biology to predictable results. The 
breeding of stock, thanks to Darwinism and 
genetics, is largely a question of human con- 
trol. Even the health of animals and plants is 
yielding to scientific knowledge. The health 
and effective vigor of human beings is both less 
well understood (certainly by the mass of peo- 
ple), and less easily controlled. Ignorance and 
indifference, leading to excesses, needless ex- 
posures, the wrong-headed use of what should 
be material comforts, disease, impotence and 
early death, yield but slowly to rational treat- 
ment. Most of the ills of the human body are 
fairly well understood by the few specialists; 
but they are alien to both knowledge and reg- 
ulation by most people, adults who should 
know, the youth who, in our better schools, 
may know. It has been said that if farmers 
would inform themselves of and practice what 
experts now know of soil and seed and cultiva- 
tion, crops might be quadrupled. So if what the 
physician and the scientist have discovered of 
health and disease and body-building and sim- 
ple physiological functioning, the health of 
mankind might be augmented and efficiency and 
happiness and comfort increased. “Forty Noti- 
flable Diseases” should further the accomplish- 
ment of such purpose. 

Lessons in California History—By Harr Wag- 
ner and Mark Keppel. The Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. Pages, 328. 

This is a story, a series of stories rather, 
about California for California boys and girls. 
It is a history of the state’s upcoming through 
seventy years of varied, sometimes unquiet, but 
steady in comfort and achievement and influ- 
ence. Its thirty chapters furnish material for 
the stimulation of state loyalty and virile citi- 
zenship. There is little of the militant; but 
much that exhibits the arts, the homes, the 
products of the soil, the human factors in the 
building of the state, its literature and educa- 
tion, its parks and cities and statesmen. It is 
a wholesome narrative of the making of a great 





commonwealth. One-third or more of the chap- 
ters are devoted to events before statehood was 
conferred. The Spanish and Russian settle- 
ments, the Donner party, Death Valley, Im- 
perial Valley, the gold discovery and the Indian 
tribes make interesting reading. There are 
sketches of a few early Mexicans, the Mission 
Indians, Jedediah Smith and the first overland 
journey to California, John Charles Fremont, 
Bidwell and the Bear-Flag Republic, Peter Las- 
sen, James W. Marshall and the finding of gold, 
William Lewis Manly, Thomas Starr King, John 
Sweet and public education in the state, Kit 
Carson, Commodore Stockton, Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, John Muir, Theodore 
Judah and our first railroad, the raw material 
for a stirring and far-seeing citizenry. A chap- 
ter is given to a number of important places 
with California history with a vocabulary of 
names, their meanings and pronunciation. An 
expanded index makes the rich material easily 
available. It is a book for the children’s shelf, 
at home or in school, but even more a manual 
of reference in California history, geography 
and industry. 


Song Primer—By Lauretta V. Sweesy, Director 
of Music in Education, Mills College; and 
Josephine Howard. Ginn and Company. 
Pages, 84. 

This tiny book, a real child’s book containing 
15 songs, the words by Miss Howard, the music 
by Miss Sweesy. They are new, full of early 
childhood interest, the simple thought im- 
pressed in standard musical forms and care- 
fully graded. It is explicitly stated that the 
collection is not a vote song book, but a first 
reader. It presupposes (1) rhythmic writing 
of note values, (2) tonal relationships, and (3) 
staff writing. In Part III the use of two tones 
to the beat is introduced. In Parts I and II, 
only the quarter note, the quarter rest, half 
note and dotted half are employed. It consti- 
tutes a valuable bit of supplementary material 
for sight reading by those who have been fitted 
to discriminate musical tones and their corre- 
sponding note values, musical phrasing and the 
use of the staff. Its intelligent use by the 
teacher should lay the foundation for much in- 
dependent work in music in the succeeding 
grades. Here, as in most learning, the begin- 
ning is not so much more difficult as most 
important. But to use the book as a mere 
rote collection would defeat its purpose. As 
an instrument of education it has values beyond 
any skill that may be acquired. It is one of the 
coveted personal goods to be able to sing, to 
be able to read the score as one reads the 
printed page; but the highest good comes by 
way of using music as a means of acquiring 
self-mastery and an independent judgment. It 
is in place in this connection to note that Miss 
Sweesy is Director of ‘Music in Education.” It 
has cultural values, of course; but it is a means 
of sturdy mental discipline: the liberalizing that 
comes from purposeful discrimination, and an 
enjoyment that follows understanding. It is 
a means of education as well as training. The 
latter is popularly emphasized, hence an excess 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 








The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an easy 

' possibility,—just another of the many services of the Victrola in the 
classroom! 

Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives sug- 

gestions for organizing and conducting a Contest, together with de- 

scriptive notes on over 250 standard 





: selections. It is FREE to all who are to 

‘ SD conduct a Contest. 

Consult any dealer in 

4 Victor products or write 

nae ton ee Educational Department 

- Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


. Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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The Committee Exchange Bulletin, a cooper- 
ative enterprise of the Americanization teachers 
in California, makes its initial appearance this 
month. The purpose of the bulletin is the ex- 
change of experiences by those engaged in 
Americanization and Neighborhood Work with 
the foreign born in this state. By this means 
it is hoped to meet the great need for practical 
information in this pioneer fleld of education, 
where rapid strides are being made in solving 
problems of community organization and educa- 
tional technique. 


The bulletin will be the joint production of 
members of the Community Organization Ex- 
change, an organization the purpose of which is 
to serve in every possible way the teachers who 
are working with the foreign born, whether 
adults or children. Membership is open to any 
person in California interested in American- 
ization, on payment of $1.00 per year, which 
entitles the member to the issues of the bul- 
letin. 


The bulletin, which is the first undertaking 
of the Exchange, will carry short stories of the 
experiences of teachers and others in working 
out civic and community projects, evening 
school programs, in organizing clubs, in devel- 
oping the social side of the evening schools, 
ete. It will give space to discussions of the 
technical problems involved in the teaching of 
English to foreigners. Reviews will be given 
of the more important new books and maga- 
zine articles on community organization and re- 
lated problems. It will carry announcements of 
bulletins issued by University extension depart- 
federal, state, municipal and private agencies 
ments, federal, state, municipal and private 
agencies bearing on Americanization and com- 
munity organization. It will conduct a depart- 
ment to answer queries relating to any phase 
of the work. It will provide lists of games for 
social evenings, lists of plays—simple and 
dramatic plays—for use of Americanization 
classes, will furnish detailed programs, etc., on 
application. 

The bulletin has the hearty endorsement of 
the superintendents of several of the large city 
school systems, and of Miss Ethel Richardson, 
in charge of the State Department of Immi- 
grant Education. 

Other purposes of the Exchange include the 
creation of interest in community organization 
as a means of Americanization; formation of 
book clubs to circulate books, magazines and 
pamphlets bearing on Americanization. Head- 
quarters are at Room 220, 604 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 


A rather remarkable new book is that recent- 
ly from the press of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. This book is “Junior Typewriting.” The 
author is Elizabeth Starbuck Adams. That the 


book is attracting more than usual attention is 
shown by the fact that it has just been listed 
by the California State Board of Education. 
Junior Typewriting is a text book for elemen- 
tary typewriting that is generally approved by 
teachers of English. It is clearly and convinc- 
ingly written and well illustrated. The State 
price is eighty cents. The Teacher’s Handbook 
is free. Those interested are referred to page 
620 of the December issue of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, where review of the book ap- 
pears. Write Gregg Publishing Company, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
just issued a “Program in Accident Preven- 
tion.” The seriousness of the situation and in- 
terest in possible improvement, make the bulle- 
tin—1922 No. 32—particularly welcome. The 
author is E. George Payne, Executive Secretary 
in charge of Education in Accident Preven- 
tion of the National Safety Council. In 1919 
was prepared and published a plan for instruc- 
tion in accident prevention in the St. Louis 
schools. Detroit followed the next year, and 
Cleveland in 1921, all using pretty much the 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 


as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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Ready 


Carpenter's New North America 


ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN AND RE-ILLUSTRATED 


For more than twenty years Carpenter's Geographical Readers 
have held a large place in the teaching of geography. They have 
supplied the flesh and blood necessary to clothe the dry bones 
of the geography textbooks, and have made countries and peoples 
living wholes in the minds of the pupils. 


Carpenter's New North America more than lives up to the 
reputation of the series that has for twenty years been familiar 
to both pupils and teachers. Important industrial and social changes 
have necessitated a revision, with the United States as the pivotal 
country, which has added an additional hundred pages to the 
former book. The old familiar charm of style and personal in- 
terest is present in the new book. 


Carpenter's New North America is now equipped as a basal text. 
It contains all necessary teaching equipment in the form of maps, 
questions, problems, and exercises. New statistical tables and rail- 
way and sailing routes and distances at the back of the book, with 


exercises based thereon, will prove interesting and helpful in or- 
ganizing the content. 


New volumes in the Carpenter series now available are New 


North America, New South America, and New Europe. New 


Asia is now in press. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
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outline for St. Louis schools. In 1920 the State 
of Oregon distributed a monograph to all the 
teachers of the state; Pennsylvania is working 
out a course for that State. In 1919 there were 
77,000 fatal accidents in the United States, more 
from automobiles than from any other one 
cause—15 per cent of all whose causes were 
known. In 1920, of 1208 fatalities for one week, 
more than one-fourth were due to automobiles. 
The automobile fatalities in sixty-two cities 
increased from 1831 in 1915 to 3880 in 1920; or 
from 78 per million of population to 149. In 
fifty-two cities for 1920, fatalities from vehicles 
numbered 3531, of which 59 per cent were from 
automobiles, nearly twice as many as by street 
ears and steam railways combined. Of 7765 
automobile accident studies, 4580 were because 
of collision of two machines. Of 155 accidental 
deaths of children of school age in St. Louis 
for the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, 26 were 
from miscellaneous causes, 62 from automobiles, 
nearly as many as from all other causes com- 
bined. In the same city for April 1922, of a 
total of $20 highway accidents, 821 were from 
automobiles; careless driving was given as the 
cause of 549 of them. The conviction that a 
system of education with accident prevention 
as a definite objective is supported by every 
investigation. The bulletin gives a somewhat 
detailed statement of the courses in accident 


prevention used in St. Louis, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and elsewhere. 


The habit of reading as a means of enter- 
tainment and instruction is generally so alto- 
gether beneficial that it is to be encouraged. 
According to the American Library Association 
the average annual circulation of books per 
capita of population is five. A library is 
counted “good,” i. e., reaching the people. It 
includes among its borrowers 30 per cent of the 
community’s population—old and young. Against 
the five per capita circulation for the country 
at large, Berkeley records eight; and against 
the 30 per cent of population as patrons, Berke- 
ley has 46 per cent. This is an excellent show- 
ing for one city. It would be interesting to our 
readers to hear from other California communi- 
ties. The United States Bureau of Education 
maintains home reading courses for adults, 22 
of them, in history, biography, literature, fic- 
tion, foreign trade, teaching, etc. Thousands 
of persons have benefitted by this free offering, 
and sixteen state universities assist in directing 
and passing upon the reading. Two-thirds of 
the states maintain reading circles for teachers, 
including courses in both general and profes- 
sional literature. They have many thousands of 
members. The reading habit is regenerative. 


With 116,000 members, the N. E. A. starts the 
year 1922-1923 with the slogan, “a membership 
of 250,000 and a 100 per cent service to the 
profession.” California is interested that when 
the Association meets in San Francisco-Oakland 
next July it may report full 250,000. And we 
should be able to match that number by 20,000 
Cc. T. A. members. Section Secretaries should 


begin the campaign of increased enrollment at 
once. 
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NEW BOOKS ON 
Mathematics 


By Mabel Sykes, Instructor in Mathematics, 
Bowen High School, Chicago, and Clarence E. 
Comstock, Professor of Mathematics, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


The Sykes-Comstock Geometries are 
workable suggestive method texts. 


The work is so planned (1) that the 
pupil can use the text in preparing his 
lesson; (2) that the pupil must think 
out his lesson, not memorize it. At the 
same time the work is within the pupil’s 
grasp and is interesting to him. With 
these books a systematic training in 
original work is possible. 



























Beginners’ Algebra 

Second Course in Algebra 
(In preparation) 

Plane Geometry 

Solid Geometry 

Plane and Solid Geometry 













Send for descriptive booklet with sample pages. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago San Francisco New York 





















ANOTHER SWEEPING VICTORY 
for 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the International Shorthand Contest, 
New London, Conn., Aug. 24, 1922, under 
the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, Mr. Nathan Behrin, 
an ISAAC PITMAN writer, with no pre- 
vious practice, won the WORLD’S SHORT- 
HAND TROPHY CHAMPIONSHIP at 280 
words per minute, breaking ALL PRE- 
VIOUS RECORDS WITH AN AVERAGE 
ACCURACY PERCENTAGE OF 99.5. Mr. 
Behrin was also first in the 240 word 
contest. Mr. Samuel Powsner, an ISAAC 
PITMAN writer, was the first in the 220 
test, and Mr. John Daly, an ISAAC PIT- 
MAN writer, was first in the 200 test. 


OUT OF 17 CONTESTS 15 HAVE BEEN 
WON BY PITMAN WRITERS 


These remarkable figures demonstrate 
conclusively and in the most convincing 
manner the superiority of the world- 
famous system invented by Isaac Pitman. 

Ask for Isaac Pitman Shorthand. Ac- 
cept no substitute, 

























































Trial Lesson Free 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 
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At the recent Convention of County and City Superintendents in Oakland, 
the Los Angeles County Superintendent wisely remarked that, in his opinion, 
more emphasis should be placed upon Reading—because Reading is the key 
to most other school subjects. In Los Angeles County they have one County 


Supervisor of Reading, and they want more. 


With 


“BEACON PHONETICS” 


you get 


BETTER RESULTS 


with 
HALF THE WORK 


FURTHERMORE, when “BEACON PHONETICS” are properly presented in 
the lower grades your Reading problem in Grades 3 to 6 is solved. 


ORDER 


The Beacon Readers - (for a synthetic approach to reading) 
The Field Readers - (for an analytic approach to reading) 


Both Field and Fassett use the initial blend in their work on phonetics. 


Demonstrations gladly made before superintendents, boards of 
education, or at teachers’ meetings upon receipt of request. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


20 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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In connection with the Annual Convention of 
City and County Superintendents, in Oakland, 
November 23-24, there was held the third State 
Conference on Music, upon the call of Commis- 
sioner Margaret S. McNaught; and upon invi- 
tation of Superintendent Wood, a conference of 
the heads of music departments in the State 
Teachers’ Colleges. The elementary program in- 
cluded class demonstrations under the direction 
of the Music Department of the Oakland 
Schools. There were convention music by the 
eighth grade, voice testing and sight singing, 
three-part singing by the seventh, four-part 
by the eighth; a chorus of 200 voices, and class 
demonstrations of lesson plans for grades one 
to seven. There were full programs by the 
Vocational High School Boys’ Glee Club, also 
orchestras from the Fremont and “Technical 
High Schools, and a school band from the latter. 
There were discussions of the several objec- 
tives of public school music, section meetings 
of rural supervisors, grade teachers and high 
school teachers, and an evening for “Pirates of 
Penzance,” in which appeared soloists, chorus 
and full orchestra. In the music memory con- 
tests recently conducted by the Community 
Service Recreation League of San Francisco, 
58 children made perfect scores (200 points): 
78 won on 190-200 points; 51 on 180-189; and 
40 received honorable mention with a record 
of 170-179 points of the perfect score. Fifteen 
thousand children participated in the previous 
training, 500 being selected for the final test, 
nearly half of whom were credited with 170 
points or more. 


Just where should the financial responsibility 
for the public school lie? Shall it be for the 
state to assume the major support? Shall it 
be the country or some other large local polit- 
ical unit? Or should it remain, as in many 
states, the individual district? Whatever the 
conclusion, all will agree that the school must 
be maintained as a democratic institution—its 
management, its affections, its equipment and 
room accommodations and a stimulating re- 
sponsibility for its support, resting in the com- 
munity pride and confidence as their interest. 
But the school is a state concern. In the large, 
its system is prescribed by the state—then gen- 
eral policy, the manner of raising revenue, the 
qualifications of teachers, minimum curricula 
and, in some cases, the texts may be used, pro- 
tective tenure regulations, summary reports to 
the state office, etc. It is a state-founded, in 
a measure state-controlled, and partially state- 
supported institution. The teacher and super- 
vising and executive officers are, so far, state 
officials. Yet in more than three-fourths of 
the states less than one-third of the revenue 
comes from the state. In but three of them— 
Alabama, Mississippi and Texas—does the state 
contribute more than half of the available 
funds. In thirty-three states its share is less 
than 25 per cent. The burden for school sup- 
port is yet on the local unit or units. In cer- 
tain districts, because of wealth and density of 
population, schools may be kept open and cared 
for twelve months in the year more easily than 
elsewhere for three months. Local conditions 





THE BROOM FAIRIES 
THE FORTUNATE DAYS 


ETHEL M. GATE 


Two volumes of new and enchanting 
tales of fairyland, which combine sim- 
plicity with beauty of style and imagery. 
Delightful supplementary reading for 
children in grades three to six. 


Miss Gate has the power to create 
stories which seem, to young and old 
alike, as if she were merely retelling 
them—as if they must always have 
existed as part of our folk-lore. 


Both books beautifully illustrated. 


BROOM FAIRIES by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. 


FORTUNATE DAYS by Vianna 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


© 

$ Gourio: “La Classe en Francais”— 

© A Beginner’s book in French. 

$ Van Buskirk & Smith: 

> “The Science of Everyday Life’— 
® A general Science text that has 
$ already proved successful. 

© Ramsay: “Short Stories of America”’— 
@ An interpretation of American 
x Life through the short story. 

g GRADE BOOKS 

6 Bolenius Readers: Silent and Oral— 

® Grades 4-5-6 with Teacher’s 
$ Manual. 

@ Riverside Readers: 

® Content Readers, Grades I-VIII. 
$ Hoyt & Peet: Everyday Arithmetics— 
© A 3-Book or a 6-Book Course, 1922 
Edition. 

® Bryant: “I am an American”— 

@ Introductory Civics book for the 
. 5th or 6th Grade. 

© Mirick & Holmes: “Home Life Around 
® the World’— 

. For the 4th Grade. 

© Woods-Hutchinson: Health Series— 

g “The Child’s Day’—‘Community 
Hygiene’—“A Handbook of 
Health.” 


@ —HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY— 
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ATLANTIC TEXTS 


Textbooks in Library Form. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS, First Series 
Atlantic essays, compiled for college classes. $1.50 
ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series 


Further Atlantic essays, for college classes. Both volumes edited by Ellery Sedgwick, 
Editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 


ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, First Series 
Atlantic short stories for college classes. $1.25 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, Second Series 


Ailantic short stories, for high school classes. Both volumes edited by Charles Swain Thomas, 
Harvard University $1.25 


ATLANTIC BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS 


Representative plays of modern dramatists, for high school and college classes. Edited by 
Sterling Andrus Leonard, University of Wisconsin. $1.50 


ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY 


Atlantic stories, essays, and poems for Junior High School Grades. Edited by Charles Swain 
Thomas, Harvard University, and Harry G. Paul, University of IIlinois. $1.00 


$1.50 


Ask for our new circular describing our High-school and 
Elementary-school texts. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Everyday Health Series 


M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg 


BOOK I: BUILDING HEALTH HABITS 
BOOK II: KEEPING THE BODY IN HEALTH. 


The authors appeal to the child in terms of his own interests. 
Every child wants to excel in plays, games, and out of school 
activities. Every child wants to avoid the inconvenience of 
illness and the handicap of a poorly developed body. 

The books are attractive, up-to-date, dynamic, teachable. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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determine inequalities of school opportunity. 
The only authority adequate to solve the prob- 


lem would seem to be the state. Historically 


and theoretically this has been American gov- 
ernmental policy, that the state is obligated to 
see that free, tax-supported, state-controlied 
public schools are maintained throughout its 
borders without discrimination against any. The 
privilege is to be made universal. In a recent 
address Dr. Finegan made a clear statement of 
the country’s failure: 


“Notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
every state has put into its constitution 
the fundamental principle of the state's 
obligation in public education, there is 
not a state in the Union which has yet 
complied with these plain provisions and 
given to the boys and girls an equality 
of opportunity in education. Those who 
live in the country districts have not been 
provided facilities for obtaining an educa- 
tion which are in many respects the equal 
of the facilities which have generally 
been provided in all populous centers. 

“There is no other institution in Amer- 
ica which has made so little progress in 
the last century as the rural schools. Is 
this great, rich nation to tolerate this 
condition of affairs for another century? 
Or shall we comply with the plain de- 
mands which have been determined to be 
the American policy in education?” 


The Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 
through a special committee of its state-wide 
traffic sections, is interesting itself in the pro- 
motion of safety courses in the schools. The 
legislature will be appealed to for better motor 
vehicle laws, and the education of the public, 
through the schools and other agencies, in acci- 
dent prevention. The State Automobile Associ- 
ation joins heartily in the movement. If the 
man at the wheel can be won over, something 
may be accomplished. Laws are _ ineffective 
against wrong-headedness of the public. 


In addition to a $15,000,000 bond issue for 
school] buildings less than two years ago, Cleve- 
land is to vote soon on an additional $5,000,000, 
to meet the needs for 12,000 children yet im- 
perfectly housed. The Ohio metropolis by the 
Lake shares, with other growing cities, and 
with systems that during the war were com- 
pelled to neglect school accommodations, the 
lack of seatings. San Francisco has started out 
to do what other population centers find it 
necessary to do—provide by bond issues for the 
better housing of all the pupils and for full 
time; half-day sessions are doing a grievous 
wrong to thousands of children, and to millions 
more compelled to use unsanitary buildings. 
California, it is believed, is not behind other 
forward-looking, provident states; but there are 
yet many buildings unsuited for use. In 1919, 
Oakland issued $5,000,000 of school bonds and 
the need of school accommodations has been 
but partially met. The city has already grown 
beyond this large provision. The legal building 
tax is inadequate to the natural growth of the 
city; and like most other cities, it has not re- 












LIPPINCOTT’S 


Second Semester Suggestions 


for 
New Books 
GEOGRAPHY: Chamberlain. A new 


type of text for High Schools. 


Agriculture: Specialized texts for 
Smith-Hughes Schools on Soils: Plant 
Husbandry; Botany; Horticulture; Voca- 
tional Chemistry. 


Home Economics: Sewing and Dress- 
making; Canning and Preserving; Home 
and Community Hygiene; Housewifery: 
Business of the Household; Successful 
Family Life; Clothing, Choice, Care and 
Cost. : 


Geometry: A new type in harmony 
with latest recommendations. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: Miller. A 
book that actually creates a love for 
literature on the part of the student. 


Send for catalogue of full line of ref- 
erence books, teachers professional works 
and other publications. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E, Washington Sq. 2126 «6Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicage 


The Spelling Problem 


It has been solved by Dr. W 
Franklin Jones, the discoverer of 
the “One Hundred Spelling De- 
mons.” The story of the solu- 
tion is told in a little book en- 
titled “Something Worth Know- 





Solved ing About Spelling.” It is an 
by intensly interesting story of the 
Dr. ___ process by which Dr. W. Frank- 
= lin Jones determined certain 
ont facts and arrived at certain 


research definite conclusions regarding 
the teaching of spelling. Con- 
clusions which have been ac- 
cepted by educators such as 
Ayres, Bagley and Suzzallo as 
the logical result of a thorough 
and scientific research. 
lf you are interested in get- 
ting satisfactory results in spell- 
ing, write to us and we shall 
forward some surprising and ex- 
ceedingly interesting information 
on the subject. 
Hall & McCreary Company 


430-432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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How Schools Can Solve the Health Problem 


The whole nation is aroused as never before over the fact that the majority of 
school children are suffering from physical defects. Unless these are remedied the 
resultant loss to the nation in wealth, efficiency and happiness will be incalculable. 


But the majority of these physical deficiencies can be overcome before the children 
reach maturity. 


Emerson and Betts’ Hygiene and Health Series 


1922 Edition gives not only the very latest and best information on child hygiene, but 
presents definite means for the use of this knowledge by the child. The use of this 
series of texts in the elementary schools will do more towards solving this tremendously 
important problem--the problem of making the pupils healthy and keeping them 
healthy—than any other one thing. 


“The study of Emerson and Betts’ Hygiene Series has completely transformed the 
health habits of our pupils” is the universal testimony of teachers who use them. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Indianapolis 


DODOOOSOOOODOOOODOOOODOOODOOODODOOOODOOODOOOODO®DOODODOOODOOODODOOOOOOD 


BY CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 

A new and distinctive book on composition and rhetoric for high school and first 

year college that is 
Endorsed by Practical Educators 

“Exceedingly fresh and virile, in marked contrast to other books on this same 
subject.”—Victor C. Alderson, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado. 

“I wish to commend the emphasis placed on oral expression.”—T. B. Ford, Dean, 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harogate, Tennessee. 

“This book is logical in arrangement and clear in presentation of the thought. 
The chapter on letter writing is especially fertile in suggestions."—B. H. Thorpe, 
Chairman, English Department, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, Long Island, New York. 

“Every chapter represents the ripened fruits of years of experience in handling 
the problems of composition.”—Dr. John Duncan Spaeth, Professor of English, Prince- 
ton University. 

These letters are typical of hundreds of expressions from teachers. 

Shall we send you descriptive literature? 
532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; 
list price, $1.40 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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placed the deficiencies of the last ten years. It is 
estimated that another issue of $11,000,000 must 
be called for. To the Los Angeles issue of 
$9,000,000 two years ago has been added this 
year another of $17,400,000. San Francisco has 
just ordered by a 7 to 1 popular vote, $12,- 
000,000. These are three of the largest ventures 
only. Numerous third and fourth class systems 
are making corresponding outlays t® bring their 


accommodations to equal their needs. 
‘ 


The Chaffee Union High School (Ontario) 
shows a commendable school pride because of 
the results of their stock-judging team at Davis. 
It won over twenty-three competitions from 
Southern California schools at Riverside, and 
competed with three teams from the north. The 
state championship was won by 105 points over 
all. They will represent the State of California 
at the great stock show at Portland, Oregon, 
competing for the championship of the Western 
States. The boys were trained by Mr. Charles 
Perrin of the Agricultural Department at Chaf- 
fee. Here’s to boys of grit and intelligence, 
who say there is a preventive, restorative and 
wholesome stimulation. It is of such ability 
and disciplined powers and purposed achieve- 
ment that nations are built and prospered. If 
to these qualities can be added an understand- 
ing acquaintance with the culture accumula- 
tions of the race, both occupation and leisure 
are fairly assured. Learning to judge hogs 
and cattle by impersonal standards is not all 
of education, but it typifies the way by which 
all education must come. 


The Washington Grammar School, Oakland, 
is achieving a reputation for its many functions 
and their efficient performance. Its students’ 
police and fire departments are models of or- 
vanization and service. The former are under 
the command of City Chief of Police William 
Donolon, and the latter given weekly drills in 
the use of hose and ladders and fire precautions. 
There are seven young cops on the police staff, 
and five members of the fire department. Ap- 
pointments in both groups are made for satis- 
factory scholarship, good conduct in and out 
of school, and for an active interest in school 
affairs. The organizations have been in exist- 
ence two years. 


In the death of Mr. Frank Batturs, the state 
and country loses one of its best equipped and 
most experienced railway executives. Mr. Bat- 
turs was the Assistant Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Company. He died 
recently at Washington. 


Mr. Batturs entered the service of the South- 
ern Pacific Company as an office boy thirty-six 
years ago. He was well known through those 
who have had to do with the arranging of con- 
vention and transportation matters, and always 
cooperated in every way. He was very much 
interested in the cause of education and was 
entirely sympathetic with the work of the 
schools. His loss will be keenly felt, both by 
the public and community interests. 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS THRIFT 

An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own 
oe dn package containing directions 

ies for a room sg | fr 
aaa aoe ae sufficient for from 1 to 
Order today or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System 
Lynn, Mass. 
































‘MONOGRAPH, OF SCHOOL, MUSIC 
airmée ; i 
sa tr es 
tideoae tus class work i a ce 
music gd for the use of student teachers 
schools and conservatories a 


PRICE $1.00 
For Sale at 


JONES BOOK STORE 


Los Angeles 


antilever 
Shoe 24” 


and Children 


Is Your Arch 
Stiff or Springy? 


Do you get any spring from 
the arch of your foot? The 
average woman does not, be- 
cause she wears a stiff-shank 
shoe. 


4 Each foot is composed of 26 
small bones arranged in arched 
positions, held together by mus- 
cles and ligaments and intended 
by nature to remain resilient, 
so that your body weight will be 
cushioned and the shocks of 
walking be absorbed by this 
springy formation of your feet. 
In other words, nature indicates that 
your shoes should be springy—not rigid 
—at the main (longitudinal) arch. Can- 
tilever Shoes are so made—flexible and 
natural instead of concealing a metal 
“shank piece” as do all ordinary shoes. 


This explains why Cantilevers are such 
delightful shoes for walking. They give 
you that springy, “peppy” feeling which 
is typical of youth. Come and see how 
stylish they are—in addition to their 
comfort. 


Expert Fitting Always 


Cantilever Shoe Stores, Inc. 


KOOMS 250-252 PHELAN BLDG. 
Arcade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bldg. 
14th and Broadway, Oakland 

Mall Orders Filled. Send for Booklet. 
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Exclusively represented in California, Nevada and Arizona by 


C. F. WEBER AND COMPANY 


985 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 228 S. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES 
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RESET E RE? 


JUST ISSUED! 


Includes a list of recommended equipment 
for all Science Laboratories, 


on pages 220 to 228. 


Other Catalogs and Lists Giving 
More Complete Descriptions. 


Catalog 922 


amICAGS 


Me (MAUD OBOTOL2 


Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies, (196 pages) 

Biological Apparatus and Supplies, (64 pages) 

Chemicals, Reagents, Minerals, (64 pages) 

Laboratory Apparatus for Physics and Chemistry, (448 pages) 


LISTS 
List of Apparatus for Teaching of Millikan and Gale’s Text and Manual. 
List of Apparatus for Teaching of Hoadley’s Text and Manual. 
List of Apparatus for Teaching of Carhart and Chute’s Text and Manual. 


RENO, NEVADA PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





Write your nearest office 


ELC 
CA Sign of Quality We CA Mark of Service 
ELC 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans Street Chicago, DL 
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The Amador County Teachers’ Institute was 
held October 30-November 1, at Jackson. 
program was arranged by County Superintend- 
ent Sabra R. Greenhalgh. There were general 
sessions and section meetings for elementary, 
rural and high school teachers. A considerable 
number of prominent speakers were in attend- 
ance, including Hon. Will C. Wood; President 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College; Professor 
James F. Chamberlain, Berkeley; Commissioner 
Olney; Superintendent Roy W. Cloud, San Ma- 
teo; John C. Illif, Stockton; Miss Ethel Rich- 
ardson, Assistant State Superintendent of 
Schools; E. R. Colvin, Silver Burdett & Co.; C. 
J. Voris, Director of Physical Education, Ama- 
dor County, and Frances M. Burket, Librarian 
of Amador County. 


Placer County Teachers’ Institute was held 
October 23-27. Miss Irene Burns provided an 
excellent program. There were a number of 
important resolutions passed, including one in 
favor of the County Library System, as Placer 
is one of the four remaining counties in the 
State without a County Library System. There 
was a ringing resolution on thrift, and an en- 
dorsement of teaching thrift work in the 
schools. A further resolution called upon the 
Legislative Committee of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association to present a bill to the Legis- 
lature for securing needed funds to provide 
school supplies for hot lunches in the schools. 
The Legislature was also called upon for modi- 
fication of present laws such as to insure ade- 
quate time for the presenting of fundamentals 
for the Elementary Schools, to the extent of 
eliminating “from such laws the arbitrary re- 
quirement of certain time periods” for the pre- 
sentation of such minor or non-fundamental 
subjects. ‘ 


The High School Teachers of the Counties of 
Colusa, Sutter and Yuba held recently some 
most interesting sessions. One day meetings 
were held at three different places, Colusa, Sut- 
ter City and Marysville. During the same week 
the elementary school teachers held institutes 
in their respective counties, all voting the meet- 
ings a distinct success. 


Just as we go to press word comes of the 
death of D. R. Augsburg, Director of Drawing 
at the San Francisco State Teachers’ College. 
Mr. Augsburg has been known for years 
as one of the outstanding teachers of art and 
drawing in the country. He is the author of 
a number of books on the subject. Only re- 
cently we arranged with Mr. Augsburg for a 
series of articles on drawing. The first, an 
illustrated article, appears in our December 
issue. Other articles in the series we shall 
publish in succeeding issues of the magazine. 
It is with great regret we are forced to an- 
nounce the passing of Mr. Augsburg. He will 
be missed by many people, not only in the Bay 
District, but throughout the country. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves noted recently four out- 
standing educational problems: The need to 
stop once and forever the flood of illiteracy 


The 


The 
INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


350 titles at 7c per copy. 

12c¢ per copy in strong limp linen covers. 

List includes: Fables and Myths, Industries, 
Nature and Biography, History, Geography, and 
Literature. 

This wide selection offers opportunity for 
every phase of supplementary work. 


Each book 32 pages or more, printed on good 
book paper, clear type, some profusely 
illustrated. 


Send for catalog today. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


246 Monadnock Bidg. 
San Francisco, California 


Publishers of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans 
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Squirting, Tampering, 
and Pilfering Prevented 


through use of 


R. & S. 


Sanitary 


“Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains 


The angle of the Vertico-Slant stream 
is just enough to prevent contamination. 
Lips cannot touch the nozzle, and glass 
or cup can be readily filled. It is an 
ideal combination of guaranteed clean- 
liness and of practical construction. 

You can purchase Vertico-Slant stream 
Fountains at no premium in price. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. W. WUESTHOFF 


376 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco 


Catalogue sent on request 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


654th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OTT, 
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and inferior intelligence; stop the wholesale 
withdrawals from school, by a reorganized (in- 
dustrial) curriculum; the selection and training 
for leadership in our democracy; providing 
adult education through its own organization 
and separate appropriation. 


The Seattle Grade Teachers’ Club Magazine 
publishes a leaflet describing the aims and 
achievements of the National League of Teach- 
ers’ Associations. It is a record of worth-while 
accomplishments and expansion of interests 
among classroom teachers, community recogni- 
tion of the schools, tenure and pension legisla- 
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for Mechanical and Domestic , 
Art Instructors : 











Constructive Figure Drawing Art in Costume Design 
8 Plates for Poster and For those interested in Art, Sewing, 
Costume Designing History, and Literature 
By WARREN A. NEWCOMBE By EDNA MANN SHOVER 


Essentials of Mechanical Drafting 


Elements—Principles—Methods 
By LUDWIG FRANK 


Mechanical Drawing and Practical Drafting 
By CHARLES H. SAMPSON 
Head of Technical Dept., Huntington School, Boston, Mass. 


IKE all the Bradley publications, this group of Art Works has a very definite 

purpose in view. They are not designed as “self-help” or “home-course” 
instruction books, but are intended to aid the instructor in laying out and carrying 
forward a thorough course in branches covered. 


It is true that there are many other works available, but a thorough examination of the 
books listed above will demonstrate their superior merits. 


No attempt has been made to outline adequately the scope and contents of these books. 
They are simply brought to your attention, with the request that you PERMIT US TO SEND 
ON APPROVAL ANY, OR ALL, OF THESE PUBLICATIONS. 


We are confident that the books themselves are their own best recommendation. It should 
be borne in mind that, while these subjects are covered from “A to Z,” the books are in no 
way elemental, having been prepared for advanced work in high schools, normal classes and 
colleges. Considering the wealth of material embraced in these publications and the high class 
paper, bindings and illustrations employed, the prices are extremely low. We unhesitatingly 
recommend these books. A CARD WILL BRING THE BOOKS TO YOU FOR FREE 
INSPECTION. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
20 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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tion, higher compulsory attendance limit, bet- 
ter equipment in school rooms, the formulation 
of courses of study, in the selection of text- 
books, the organization of teachers’ advisory 
councils, the publication of their own profes- 
sional papers, national and local, have been, 
for ten years, among their aims and services. 
It is obvious that there is no more need for 
a department of superintendence among admin- 
istrators than for a nation-wide organization of 
class teachers. 


The Los Angeles School Journal announces a 
prize contest, in which stories, essays or other 
original treatment of some phase of education. 
The contribution must not exceed 2000 words 
suited to the needs and interests of Los Angeles 
teachers, and be ready and in the hands of the 
judges, 623 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Los Angeles, before February 1, 1923. - The 
prizes are $10 and $5. 


The October issue of the University High 
School Journal will be found of more than usual 
interest to high school teachers. Latin, social 
service work, school photography and physical 
education for both boys and girls are discussed 
comprehensively. While immeasurably removed 
from presenting teaching devices, the Journal 
has come to be one of the most helpful maga- 
zines in the interest of teaching in secondary 
schools. 


Among the fraternal societies of the Univer- 
sities is the Phi Delta Kappa organization, 
composed of graduate students of education. It 
is one of the recognized Greek letter fraterni- 
ties. It is a working body and most of its 
members are teachers, but interested in the field 
of education. They are neither the over-con- 
servative standpatter, ror the easily persuaded, 
fleet-footed radical. They are interested to 
know the true inwardness of learning and 
teacher, and are active workers in school and 
educational associations. At the recent Bay 
Section meeting of the C. T. A., sixteen P. D. 
K. men were on the program. 


On file In the University of California are the 
names of fifty candidates for the Doctor's de- 
gree in education. The School of Education is 
a distinctly professional school, whose special 
studies are grounded in a liberal education. The 
school has had a remarkable growth under Dr. 
Lange’s direction, and the qualities of scholar- 
ship in its graduates are not less than the ex- 
acting teacher training. Solid learning, a dis- 
ciplined mind and professional’ equipment and 
vision, go hand in hand in the School’s services. 
Ground for the new Education Building has 
been broken, and it is expected that in another 
year it will be occupied. 


There has been sent out to all California sec- 
ondary schools, by the Director, a questionnaire 
on the distribution of the teacher’s time, and 
another to be filled out by Principals and Vice 
Principals, of like import. Both cover the use of 
time for a half dozen duties more or less closely 
connected with the school. The’ schools 


} Hester Grammar School San Jose, Cal., 
and Fowler Union High School, 
Fowler, Cal., have installed the 
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Projector 


Simplex always gives 
Satisfaction 


Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 


HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE AMERICAN PERIOD 


By Robert G. Cleland 
Is ready and completes our history of 
the state. 
The first volume is 


HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE SPANISH PERIOD 


Ry Charles E. Chapman 


Price $4.00 each 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers—San Francisco 


throughout the state are showing commendable 
readiness to cooperate with the committee in 
this self-investigation of the school’s load and 
its results. 


Remember the date: National Thrift Week, 
January 17-21. There are manifold reasons 
for which the period should be celebrated by 
all sorts of people—youth, the home, the church, 
civic bodies, public authorities, legislative as- 
semblies, financial institutions, clubs, producers, 
consumers, home makers, wage earners, etc. It 
is a good time to initiate a policy of saving 
throughout the year. In our Special Thrift 
Number, October 1922, mention was made of a 
revision of the Los Angeles Plan. This is now 
complete. Each pupil wishing to participate 
in the savings program is provided with a small 
home safe in which to accumulate the nickels 
and dimes until they have reached a sum that 
may be brought to the bank (of his parent’s 
choice) and put at interest. An initial supply 
of 20,000 safes has been provided, and it is 
estimated that before the year has elapsed 100,- 
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SAFETY, SERVICE 
AND DURABILITY 


MEDART Playground Equipment 
has many exclusive features and 
refinements that are the result of 
our long experience in the manu- 
facture of Playground and Gym- 
nasium apparatus. For over 50 
years MEDART Equipment has 
been the choice of teachers, 
physical educators and civic 
officials, 


Medart Catalog “M-9", sent free 
on request, fully illustrates and 
describes the entire Medart Line. 
Prices are lower than you would 
expect for apparatus of such 
character. Send today for Cat- 
alog “M-9” and price list. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. - St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 826 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco 
Rialto Building 


THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


Should be nicely furnished. It is the show-room for all visitors,—and then think of 
the time you spend there. A third of your life! 


It should be handsomely and 
pleasingly furnished, yet los- 
ing none of its efficiency. 


We have equipped a number 
of principal’s offices recently 
in walnut. 


May we have the pleasure of 
an carly interview with you? 


Distributors want School, Library 
for Library | Bank & Office 
Bureau jit “ 


Furniture 


539 Market Street, S. F. 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 
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000 will be needed. The experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


Many teachers will learn with sadness of the 
recent death (November 1) of Mr. E. M. Weaver, 
at his home in Brooklyn. He was a pioneer in 
the vocational guidance movement. His “Prof- 
itable Vocations for Boys, and Profitable Voca- 
tions for Girls,” were early classics in hun- 
dreds of schools. 


In the November “American Education” (Al- 
bany, N. Y.), Dr. John M. Brewer, formerly of 
Los Angeles, now of Harvard, has a compre- 
hensive and critical discussion entitled “A Vo- 
cational Guidance Program Which Any Schocl 
Can Adapt.” There are considered educational 
guidance, the problems of the occupational 
world, intensive study of certain occupations, 
the choice of an occupation, placement, chances 
and fitness for promotion. 


Among the forms of the movement for uni- 
versal education and sound economic and civic 
Americanization is the “social engineering” that 
seeks to recover from the “human scrap heaps” 
of industry all reclaimable individuals. There 
has been organized by the State Board of Edu- 
cation a Division of Rehabilitation, for the 
physically handicapped from whatever cause. 
The services appeared in various cities among 
the exhibits during Education Week. 


The Sequoia Union High School district, in- 
cluding Redwood City and adjacent territory, 
will have a new building costing over $200,000. 
The city is bonding itself, also, $40,000 for a 
municipal playground and park. It is intended 
to equip it with swimming pool, bath house, 
tennis courts, baseball diamond, football field, 
and free play space for the smaller children. 
For the future a community house is projected. 


The District of the Yuba City Union High 
School recently voted, 9 to 1, a bond issue of 
$250,000 for a new building. Mr. Cree T. Work 
is the new head of the school. 


Santa Ana, also, enters the list of overcrowded 
schools. An election is to be called to vote 
$150,000 for additional accommodations for the 
elementary schools, and $250,000 for site and 
building for a junior high school. 


It is reported that ‘‘the Petaluma Junior 
High School has been selected by the State 
Board of Education as the offictal experimental 
station for the State of California. Petaluma’s 
proximity to Sacramento was one of the factors 
in determining the selection, as was also the 
commercial use of the equipment that the Board 
of Education will secure by having the high 
school and junior high schools close together.” 


At the time of the meeting of the C. T. A., 
Central Section, held recently in Fresno, there 
was organized by twenty-two Valley kindergar- 
ten teachers, the “‘Central California Kindergar- 
ten Club,” to bring the kindergarten teachers 
of the Section into closer cooperation and fel- 


BOOKS WE CAN RECOMMEND 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1) 
By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, 252 pages. 
Cloth. Fifth large edition. Contains 303 
morning or opening exercises, with 137 
stories, 28 poems, etc. An invaluable 
book for every teacher. 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and 
Games (S85c) 

By LAURA R. SMITH, 160 pages. Cloth. 
A new book that solves the seat work 
problem for the primary teacher. It 
presents simple and definite instructions 
for carrying out a great variety of in- 
teresting educative exercises, with over 
300 illustrations. 


ee and Material for Composition 
($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 232 pages. 
Cloth. A new and helpful handbook for 
teachers of intermediate and grammar 
grades, affording original methods and 
a variety of material which will give 


life to the composition work of any 
school. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By JOS¥PH C. SINDELAR. Each 144 
and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in 
colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie 
Bunny in Holiday-Land, Nixie Bunny in 
Faraway Lands. Everybody knows 
these! Read by a countless number of 
children in the second and third grades. 


Language Games for All Grades (with 
ecards) ($1.20) 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING, 90 pages. 
(with 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Adopted 
by New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas 
City, Grand Rapids, etc. Recommended 
by: everybody! Contains 30 games 
designed to establish the habit of cor- 
rect speech and to increase the child’s 
vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (S85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LIL- 
LIAN M. WALDO. 123 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, 
designed to create an active interest in 
number and to make the child skillful 
in applying it directly and naturally 
through the “make-believe” element 
and the idea of friendly contest. 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- 
ing in the First Four Grades (Sic) 

By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. 
Cloth. Contains altogether 72 games 
and endeavors to correct in an interest- 
ing way the common every-day errors 
of spoken English. There is no pri- 
mary teacher who would not benefit her 
class by the use of this book. 


— 


We guarantee these books to please you 
or will refund your money. 


Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and 
Supplies is now ready!—the Complete 
standard teachers’ guide book. Many 
new things have been added. Mailed Free. 
Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Dept. 14B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 
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YOUR PHOTOGRAPH FOR 6 CENTS! 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


FOR APPLICATIONS 


Your photograph is 75% of your application. It represents YOU when you cannot be 


present. 


the original intact. Or 12 copies for $1.00. 


Send us $1.50 and a good photograph and we will make you 25 copies, returning 
i Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO., 1937 Conway Bldg., Chicago 
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lees 
SCHOOL PENCILS 


PEN HOLDERS-RUBBER ERASERS 
Uae 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO Y 


WRITE 
FOR 
SAMPLES 


ADDRESS 

US AT 

37 GREENPOINT 
AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 

N. Y. 
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lowship and for professional development. The 
Central Section is making real progress. The 
first regular meeting will be held at the Jeffer- 
son School Kindergarten, Fresno, January 13, 
1923. 

One phase of the program of the recent Su- 
perintendents’ Convention of more than passing 
interest was the generous and universal recog- 
nition of the Boy Scout organization. Some sort 
of official cooperation of the schools with the 
boys’ organization is contemplated, and a com- 
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mittee appointed, with Mark Keppel as Chair- 
man, to formulate a workable program. Mr. 
Abe Leach, Boy Scout leader in Oakland, pre- 
sented the matter to the convention, and will 
work with the Chairman and his committee in 
arranging the details of the joint service. So 
educational is the Boy Scout training that it 
seems a bit strange that scout members who 
are also pupils in the schools should not be 
accorded credit on their study lists, as they are 
for physical training and play and civic exer- 
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cises. The movement started at the recent 
school superintendents’ convention seems likely 
to come to some standard recognition. It is 
thought that a scouting club may be formed 
at the University to train leaders in credit 
courses, 

It does not seem that teachers utilize the 
services of the Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 
so much as would be profitable. It writes ac- 
cident and health insurance only. The charges 
are reasonable and the security beyond what 
the law requires. Dr. A. E. Winship is quoted 
as saying “a member of the C. T. U. is lucky 
if he isn’t sick, and lucky if he is.” The in- 
surance provides for hospital and medical 
charges when ill, and payment of sums in case 
of accidents. It is an admirable and sure way 
of saving against the day of misfortune. 


Pennsylvania proposes a Teachers’ Retirement 
system by which half of the allowance will be 
paid by teacher contributions, one-fourth by 
the local boards and one-fourth by the state. 


There are yet twenty states that have no 
physical education laws. In few of the other 
twenty-eight are the provisions and their exe- 
cution even moderately satisfactory. But eleven 
states employ and finance the work under a 
physical director. Twelve specify hygiene in- 
struction, and nine, athletics and directed play. 
Despite an aroused public interest in this sub- 
ject as a result of our war experience and the 
incident knowledge, little has actually been ac- 
complished in any positive or practical way. 

The date for 1923 Oakland-San Francisco N. 
FE. A. meeting has been set for July 1-7. The 
week preceding had at one time been tenta- 
tively agreed. This date will be found a con- 
venience to many teachers whose schools close 
late in June. 

Every one of the forty-eight State Teachers’ 
Associations is now officially affiliated with the 
N. E. A. Rhode Island was the last to come 
in. The next representative assembly will 
therefore be composed of representatives from 
all the states, as well as from hundreds of local 
the states, as well as from hundreds of local 
and territorial associations. Now if there can 
be evolved a workable plan for delegate repre- 
sentation in each State Association from local 
bodies, the organization of teachers may greatly 
economize their efforts. 

Professor Leo Cooper, Director of School Dra- 
matics in the Fresno High School, is doing a 


distinctively high-grade work. The course com- 


prehends voice, pantomime, dramatic expres- 
sion, personal characteristics and _ practical 
work, upon each and all of which every one 
of his pupils is practised, tested and rated. 
The course regards more than a score of qual- 
ities determining effective expression. The 
work is unique and effective. 

The number of mechanical tools is enormous, 
yet manufacturers are alert to the demand for 
new ones and improvements. To the already 
large stock of the Stanley Rule and Level Plant 
has been added a new Mitre Box, No. 130, 
adapted to fine work in either the school or 
commercial shop. It is of the open front type, 


36 OLD WORLD CITIES ON THE 
GATES TOUR 


that takes you to Paris, London 
and the Mediterranean 

From 30 to 90 days of delightful Euro- 
pean travel visiting the capitals, ancient 
cities and museums of fame and history, 
under experienced and competent guid- 
ance. Unusual travel opportunity for 
those interested in seeing at moderate 
cost all that the Old World offers. 

Let us send you complete information 
about Gates Tours to Europe next sum- 
mer. Apply direct or to Raymond-Whit- 
comb Company, General Agents in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Toledo. Write for Booklet 
“7.” 

Your Own Tour Free 
Organize a party of ten or more and get 
your own tour free of charge. For par- 
ticulars write direct to Gates Tours, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


World Travel at Moderate Cost 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London—Paris—Rome 


‘Che 
UVTI CE BIEN I) 
- COMPANY - 


1835 
NEW YORK 


FSTABLISHED 


SANDUSKY: OHIO 
v 


The worlds largesi 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
Comme Ctio ehh ce ae tel g 
material in which you 
may be interested 


Seis eee 


and while simple in design and having only a 
few parts, is very substantially built and has 
adjustments which make it one of the most 
convenient, moderate priced boxes made. It will 
take stock up to four inches in height, and on 
account of its open front, boards of extra width 
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Day or Night Classes 





San Francisco Oakland 
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Your Students--- 


will find a Heald Business Training of very 
The knowledge of Business Princi- 
ples a Heald Training will give them will be 
a powerful factor in their advancement, now, 
and in years to come 


a 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 






Individual Instruction 


Sacramento San Jose 


x 
@ 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Affliated College of the University of California. 


Cor. California and Mason Sts., San Francisco. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director. 


Thorough courses in Life and Portrait Drawing and Painting. Teachers’ Course and other branches. 
New term opens January 2, 1923. Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Interior Decoration, Stage Design, 


Commercial Art, Illustration. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 


All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 


Kehler & Chase Bldg. 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 


can be sawed at any angle between 45 and 90 
degrees. The swivel arm is provided with a 
latch pivot, which engages in slots in the frame 
for the ordinary mitre cuts of four, six and 
eight-sided frames, and *the swivel can also 
be locked at any angle desired, by means of a 
set screw. The saw guide can be adjusted for 
any thickness of saw as well as vertically to 
the base. It can also be adjusted square with 
the back. Descriptive circulars and price upon 
application. 
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To have once with intent done a generous 
deed makes easier another time a like act. Few 
activities of the young, in school or community, 
have shown a more practical idealism than the 
varied services incident to the World War, in 
which schools engaged. The need still exists, 
and new needs have been discovered to Amer- 
icans. America has suffered terribly. Thou- 
sands of children—orphaned, friendless, de- 
serted, foodless and shelterless, cry for the con- 
tributions of all friendly people, The Near East 
Relief has been chartered by our Congress, 
with responsible men and women in charge. 


Contributions are recommended by President 
Harding, Commissioner J. J. Tigert. Schools 
must be supplied and maintained. An office for 
this service is maintained at 333 Mills Building, 
San Francisco, and at 517 Wright & Callender 
Building, Los Angeles. 
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There are 4,500,000 children of kindergarten 
age in the United States, and kindergartens al- 
ready provided for 500,000 or about 1 in 11; 
we could grapple with the whole child situation 
for one generation, our public health, our eco- 
nomic efficiency, the moral character, sanity and 
stability of our people would advance three gen- 
erations in one.” 


Frequent mention has been made in these 
columns of the need of the fathers’, as well as 
the mothers’ influence and interest in the 
schools. A year ago the organization of a 
‘Daddies’ Club” in San Bruno, California, was 
noted. One Philadelphia high school has a4 
“Fathers’ Association” that has a history of 
almost ten years of specific services in school 
building, athletic and playground, dramatic and 
musical activities, the endowment of scholar- 
ships and securing public and official support. 
The San Bruno “Daddies” formulated a “Father's 
Creed” which may be found on page 542 of this 
magazine for 1921. Recently, in the Washington 
School, Oakland, Mr. Charles E. Noster sug- 
gested the formation of a state-wide organiza- 
tion of fathers, independent of the Parent- 
Teacher Association for the purpose of work- 
ing more effectively among the children. To 
that of the school mentioned has been added 
a similar body in the Fruitvale School, Oak- 
land. The civic and educational purposes of the 
Fathers’ Association at Washington School in- 
clude regular father-and-son hikes, for better 
acquaintance. 


The Kern County Teachers’ Institute was 
held in Bakersfield, November 24-29. An elab- 
orate program had been prepared, including 
representatives from other counties and from 
the State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


At Marysville, November 9-11, was conducted 
‘a special conference of school principals and 
teachers of agriculture in the Sacramento Val- 
ley. Approximately twenty schools were repre- 
sented. Specific problems in the teaching of 
agriculture were discussed, not only by those 
connected with local schools, but by L. F. 
Griffin of the University and J. B. Lillard, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Instruction. A novel 
feature closed the convention—a dinner of ducks 
shot by the teachers themselves. 

In New York state there are 614 public and 
Association Libraries, housing 650,000 volumes, 
with an issue of 31,000,000; a circulation of 3000 
books for each 1000 of population. Four hundred 
and eighty-nine communities of the state have 
free libraries. In villages and rural communi- 
ties they reach a population of 700,000. In 
traveling libraries the state reports 1800 calls 
and 120,000 volumes, about one-half going to 
schools. For California the figures are not 
available on all of these points, though, if our 
population of 3,500,000 be compared to New 
York’s 10,500,000, the showing is not, by any 
means, to our disadvantage. Against their $5,- 
000,000 spent annually on libraries, California’s 
income is very meager. In New York $3,000,000 
of the total receipts came from local taxes. 
California’s provision of $25.00 to $50.00 as a 
library fund in each district ($25.00 for each 
teacher) yields a much smaller revenue than 
the service justifies. The tax or one mill on 


ENTERTAINMENTS —cooa ones— 
For School, Church, Lodge, Clubs, Etc. 


Free Help-U Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
-also- 944 So. Logan St. 


War, Geography, History, 


OUTLINES Civics, Arithmetic, Gram- 


mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology, Physics. They are pamphlets 
prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the impor- 
tant facts” in the various branches, but 
not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 20c. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., INC, 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEEDS” 
TEACHERS 


Lowest salary to elementary teachers to 
begin, $1700 to $2000. Limit, $2500. 
High School, $2000 to $2800 to begin. 
Limit $3800. 


FULL INFORMATION FREE 


THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 


Room 701 
15 East Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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the hundred dollars of assessed valuation in the 
country outside of incorporated cities is the 
sole source of revenue. Our libraries receive 
nothing from the state directly, and New York 
barely one-tenth of one per cent of the total. 
In most states, not only these two best pro- 
vided for, there remains much to be done for 


the better service of the people through 
libraries. 


yet it comprises a basic training in any school 
system of value to the children of whatever 
social class. In Belgium approximately 50 per 
cent of the children three to six years of age 
are so provided for. Herbert Hoover says, “If 
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In a Federal report on the salaries of rural 
school teachers it is said that of 127,000 such 
teachers in 43 per cent of all counties in the 
United States, 70,000 have charge of one-teacher 
schools. In 19 states many of them receive less 
than $300 a year; in six states the salaries 
range from $300 to $400; and in but five states 
does the median salary reach $1000. When one 
considers that the teaching “load” of these rural 
teachers is certainly not less, and, in certain 
respects, greater than that of city teachers who 
receive from $1200 to $1800 a year; and that, 
in a democracy like ours the pupils of the two 
communities are equally citizens in the making, 
it is apparent that the really big school prob- 
lem of all the states is a better equalizing of 
opportunities. 


When it is considered that more than one- 
fourth of the automobiles of the country, 130,000 


motor trucks and nearly 300,000 tractors are 
owned by the farmers; that the value of farm 
implements and machinery is three times what 
it was ten years ago; that the values of sheep, 
poultry, cattle, swine and goats have increased 
from 70 per cent to 184 per cent; one may be 
pardoned for wondering how the _ farmers’ 
schools share in all this. The farmer is com- 
pelled to change and increase his investments 
for tools in order to equalize his opportunities 
for production. 3ut in the bringing up of his 


children to compete with those of more and 
better education he seems, at times, strangely 
indifferent. 


The small school ungraded, poorly 
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| || SALT PRESERVES BY EXTRACTING MOISTURE 


i Preservation is most successfully accomplished when the | 
| moisture is evenly and rapidly extracted. This rapidity 
and uniformity of penetration depends upon the purity of 
| the salt used. For pickling, canning or packing use 


Leslie’s Vacuum Refined Salt 


ow 


| Leslie Salt Refining Company | 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 


















No.1 
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Spencerian Steel Pens are the 
best for schoolroom use because 
they outwear any two ordinary 
pens. They retain their smooth- 
writing points longer against 
the misuse and hard wear that 
children put upon pens. Chil- 
dren become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 

For more than half a century 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard for school pens. 
Superintendents and_ teachers 
may obtain sample pens on re- 


quest. Supplies can be obtained 
from the trade. Write us for 
samples. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broudway New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; 
double elastic. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent 
for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; 
semi-elastic. 


No. 47—Intermediate, 
medium point; 


stiff action. 
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equipped, with short terms, and changing and Meme 
inexperienced teachers, corresponds with the Rg CB enews 


scythe and reaper days, hand sowing and scrub 

stock; but an occasional neighborhood yet 3 STANLEY 

doesn’t see the incongruity. The State’s system 

must be one system, the opportunities for 

schooling made common and the advantages of TOOLS 

any district be made equal to those of the best. 
Stanley Tools assure the best results. They 
are the first choice of master craftsmen. 


Country children, in many places, yet learn at a 
disadvantage. 
No. 5 “Bailey” 
Plane; iron; 


l4-in. long; 
2-in. cutter; 
Frog adjust- 
able; Rose- 
wood handle 
and knob. 


The American Schoolmaster, published by the 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, Normal College is a worth- 
while magazine for all teachers who are some- 
thing more than deviee-mongers. The June, 
1922, issue was especially valuable. It was 
devoted to rural education, reporting the results 
of a rural school survey of Michigan, a rural 
sociological survey, the consolidation question, 
the one-teacher school, and a comprehensive 
study by the “Trailblazer Club” of the zone 
system of country school supervision. For 
county superintendent, rural supervisors, school 
trustees, State School Commissioners and all 
officials interested in the administration of 
country schools, and for all teachers of such 
schools, it should be found both a stimulus and 
a guidance. Michigan has 7000 one-teacher 
schools; California very few. Sut the need 
for closer supervision in our rural districts is 
no less than in Michigan. California ranch 
and small village communities will not much 
longer consent to have second-rate care and 
support and direction for their schools. 


No. 20 Screw Driver. Standard 
head: blades of standard type, with 
proportionate tips and handles; 
handles are fluted and stained black. 


No. 65% Marking Gauge. Boxwood; 
polished brass screw; adj. point and 
pencil; face plate. 

The Kansas Association comprises eight sec- 
tions, four of them holding meetings late in 
October. All of them discussed a proposed new 
school code. Indeed, in all of the four sections 
Kansas school problems held the center of the 
stage. In the published programs, beside local, No. 20 
at least state speakers, there were men and Try Square. 
women of national character and achievement: “Hand-y” Fea- 

Raymond Robbins, E. A. Ross, L. D. Coffman, ee tetie: Sel 
Arthur Dean, S. C. Colvin, Patty S. Hill, Mabel of blades are machined and 
Corney, Rabbi Wise, J. H. Beveridge and others, 


are square inside and out. 
each of whom appeared from two to three Rosewood handle. 
times. 


) 
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No. 12 Hammer. Bell face, 
round neck and poll; curved 
claw. Made of special steel 
carefully forged, hardened 
and tempered. Handle of 
second-growth White Hick- 
ory. Pulling strain comes 
on body of claw, and not on 
edge. 


Write to Dept. 17-L for Catalog No. 34 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant 


The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 


SONG PRIMER 
(Continued from page 41) 
of rote singing; the former is educative, much 
as are history or language or science. These 
may be abused in teaching, as is much music. 
Both may be mental stimuli and expand indi- 
vidual power, and Miss Sweesy seems to under- 
stand this perfectly. It would be an unfair 
exposition of the book, even so brief as is this 
review, not to mention the admirably chosen 
words which have been set to music. Not one 
of the stories could be omitted: from the bee 
and the mouse, the dog and the bunny, the pussy 
and the parrot, to the drum, Johnny’s tumble, 
the engine and the big policeman, it is an en- 


ae ; ESTANLEY J New York Chicago 
ticing collection. Just now, as the State De- San Francisco 


BE Se ge ET tp gi Oe BE Nem, 


partment of Education is making special effort 
to improve the teaching of music in the public 


Los Angeles Seattle 
schools, teachers should find “Song Primer” * 
both usable and suggestive. EMERGE ee Serato ae ® 
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> What makes BANK STOGK 


S Not just the quality, 


distinctive? 





STOCK notebooks and tablets are 


of superior grade— 


® Not just the variety of numbers offered, 


though BANK STOCK has a blank 


book for almost every need— 


% Not just the years of service devoted to 


producing a Western line of school 
supplies worthy of Western schools— 


But the total of these plus the neutral tint ‘ 


of BANK STOCK paper which mini- 


mizes glare and is “good for the 
eyes.” 


All these put BANK STOCK in a 


separate class. 


THE KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 
Successors to 
MYSELL-ROLLINS BANK NOTE CoO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A College of the Arts and Crafts 


Three Professional Schools 4 
1. School of Applied Arts— fs 


Degrees: Bachelor of Design or 


Bachelor of Arts in Applied Art. 
2. School of Fine Arts— 


Degree: Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
3. School of Education in Arts and 
Crafts— 
Degree: Bachelor of Education in 


Arts and Crafts. 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Spring Term Opens i 
January 2, 1923 


Write for 
Application Blank and Catalog 5 


F.H.MEYER, Director 


2119 Allston Way 
California 


aL ER ee 
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"THE following communication reflects the tone of numberless letters received 





























Thank You, Mr. Shultis: 


And we will be glad to do as much for 
every Instructor in Manual Training. 


Disston Educational literature as standard in their classes. 


Ukiah Union High School, 
Ukiah, California, 
November 15, 1922. 


from Manual Training Schools throughout the country that have adopted 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen: 
I am teaching agriculture and farm mechanics in this high school and know you 
have some charts and booklets that will be of great use to me. I refer in particular 
to the Saw Chart; File Chart; The Pruning Book; The Saw in History; The File in 
History; Saw, Tool, and File Book; The Lumberman’s Handbook, and others. | 


I am a sincere believer in good tools and am trying to teach my boys in school 
to choose good tools. Our shop did have quite a number of inferior saws but I am 
now going in for Disston No. 12 Hand Saws. I consider them the best saws made. I 
could give you plenty of good testimonials on the Disston Saw from my own experi- 
ence here and in the Engineer Corps in France as well as from my father and grand- 
father, all good carpenters. I consider it a public service to aid in the distribution of 
Disston Saws. 


Yours truly, 
ARTHUR SHULTIS, 
Director of Agriculture. 


HE Educational Department of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., has taken 
infinite care in the preparation of the following Charts and Hand Books. 
Any of these will be sent you in desired quantities for your classes. We give you 
these freely and place our Educational Department at your service at all times. 


Kindly address ‘‘Department N.” 


Saw Chart The File in History 

File Chart Saw, File and Tool Book 

The Pruning Book The Lumberman’s Handbook 

The Saw in History How a Disston Hand Saw is made 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
‘(Department N”’ Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 
yous you like to win the respect, 


admiration and obedience of every 
pupilin your room? Youcan. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
Inattent On ‘mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
_ fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 
Inattention, Cheating, as of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy. Stub- celerated Olassroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, etc. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Ww hispering, and other book. It means success 
habits that hamper in the all-important part 
schoolroom efficiency? of your life work—disci- 

The Free Introductory li trol For 
Course points the way to Pune contro liz you 
a solution of all prob- Surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 

mall the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 61, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



































INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept, 61, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

vithout cost or obligation on m 

pert. please send me at once Prof. 

Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 

tical School Discip 
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